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Or KEEPING Housk Wrrnuovr KNowinc How, AND KNOWING 
How tro KEEP House WELL. 


CHAPTER 
KITCHEN WORK IN GENERAL. 


y tow ATURDAY is the day on which 


there isa general finishing up. In 


households where there is no reg- 


ular course of work, on this last 
day of the week there is a great 
bustle to get everything clean for 


Sunday. Very often in such cases, 


everything that can be left undone 


is crowded into Saturday’s work, 
making it long and arduous. Cir- 
cumstances have so much to do 


with cases, that it is almost pre- 


sumptuous to make any sweeping 


assertions, and yet, unless there 


are strong reasons for leaving any 

work except the kitchen and its 
ppurtenances and the necessary work of the day, for the last 
lay of the week, I think it is bad management. 

The kitchen closets should be emptied, the shelves dusted, 
nd then wiped off with a damp cloth, (in summer well washed 
vith strong borax water to prevent ants.) and the papers 
hanged. If you have a servant she will probably hanker— 
specially if she is German—for the vandyked and perforated 
paper sold for facing closet shelves; it is well to encourage 
ny love of kitchen adornment, although you may yourself 
prefer neat white paper or think home-made vandykes prefer- 
able, she will not. The paper is so cheap, it is not worth 
while to damp enthusiasm by economy in such tritles: but 

cheap as the paper is, I think the white enameled cloth 
sold for the purpose, costing more at first, is in the end as 
cheap and better; it can be washed when soiled, and never 
hangs in tatters from some accidental rent. Some like the 
enameled cloth not only to face, but to cover the entire shelf, 
but unless nailed on, it curls at the edges in a short time ; and 
if nailed, dust, crumbs, and water, all find their way beneath. 
In summer, you cannot be too careful with kitchen closets. 
It will seem perhaps unnecessary to have closets in which 
the things seem quite free from dust, disturbed every week, 
but prevention is easier than cure, and so very little encour- 
igement will bring that summer plague—the red ant, that it is 
better to work before they come than to do double work to get 
clear of them. Should they come in spite of precaution, how- 
ever, a few whole cloves sprinkled about the shelves is the 
cleanest and most effectual way of getting rid of them. Black 
ants are a great pest, but less difficult to get rid of, although 
as they come in the house with fruit: your cleanliness will 
not prevent their arrival. Wormwood laid about or the use 
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of Persian insect powder will easily destroy them. One mode 
of prevention for the country, is to allow all newly gathered 
firm fruit to remain out-doors, on the piazza, an hour before 
the basket is brought into the house. 

I have said that the closets must all be turned out and 
cleaned every week. It depends entirely on the manner of 
doing, whether this is a great piece of business, keeping the 
kitchen in a muddle for hours, or a very simple operation 
over in an houror less. Some will go to work, remove the con- 
tents of all the closets, cover every table and the floor with 
them, and while the closets themselves are being cleaned, 
chaos reigns. I have even known servants to take pride in this 
upturning, as a proof of their thorough cleanliness ; but the 
work can be quite as thoroughly done without any such 
nuisance. Begin with the top shelf, remove all articles to the 
lower one, dust and wipe the shelf, lay in a sheet of clean 
paper, dust and replace each article; then do the same to the 
other shelves. 

All tin bowls, pails, and articles, except those used for bak- 
ing, should be scoured bright. All coppers, brasses or nickel 
plated articles should be also made to shine their brightest. 
Nothing, after a polished range and bright fire, adds so much 
to the sense of cheerfulness in a kitchen as bright metals, 
and certainly nothing speaks so strongly of industry. Let 
me hasten to say in parenthesis, that although I speak of the 
appropriate ornament—bright utensils are to a kitchen, I by 
no means think an already over-worked woman should at- 
tempt to keep them so—any more than she would keep her 
children in white dresses because they are pretty. Let such 
a one be content with the cleanliness that soap and water 
give, and leave polishing to women who have helping hands. 

Before the tables are scrubbed all the cooking should be 
finished, pie and cake made ; work as far as possible forwarded 
and prepared for next day. If there is poultry for dinner on 
Sunday, have it drawn and the giblets, the liver, gizzard, 
neck, and feet put on to boil for gravy, with a pint of water, a 
piece of carrot as large as your thumb, a piece of onion (a 
quarter of a medium-sized one), a saltspoonful of salt and 
quarter one of pepper to each set of chicken or duck giblets; 
a quart of water to those of a turkey or goose and double the 
vegetables. Let them stew very slowly and well covered till 
the liquid is reduced to half. You will have from each 
chicken half a pint of strong gravy that will be a jelly next 
day, if the feet are used. ‘This is so seldom done, however, that 
perhaps it may be well for me to tell how they are cleaned. 

Drop the feet, two at a time, into doc/ing water, take one 
out, as quickly as possible, strip the outer skin from it, bend 
back each nail till it comes off, and the foot will be delicate 
and white. Do not leave them one moment longer in the 
water than you can help. The first one will be easiest and 
the skin leave it almost like a glove; if you work slowly or 
let them stand in water, instead of the outer skin coming off 
it will “set” and can only be got off with the flesh. You will 
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In hot weather, after poultry is drawn, tie some powdered 
charcoal in a piece of muslin, and leave it inside. Asa rule 
the actual cleaning of the kitchen should be the last thing. 
The pantries, larder, refrigerator and cellar all may usually 
have the weekly cleaning before the kitchen, because in car- 
rying water, and tracking in and out, the clean kitchen will be 
soiled; this, however, depends much on the arrangement of 
the house. I only suggest the order of such work, because | 
have known inexperienced women to do the wrong thing 
first, simply from lack of thought. The safe or larder should 
be washed with hot water and borax as should the refrigerator ; 
the last useful contrivance so very easily becomes malodorous, 
and imparts its odor to the articles kept within it that very spe- 
cial care is necessary. Every other day at least, in warm 
weather it should be wiped out with cold water; not only the bot- 
tom and shelves, but the moisture that condenses on the sides. 
Once a week wash it with hot water and borax, taking care 
that every spot is cleansed; keep charcoal in the corners 
which change often. But clean as you may be, you will not 
escape the “refrigerator odor” unless care is taken to let 
things get nearly cold befere putting themin. Fish, bacon, 
ham, cheese, nor any kind of cooked vegetable should never 
go into the refrigerator. Bacon and hams are best hung in 
bags: fish may be put in a pail with a piece of ice wrapped in 
newspaper under it, if necessary to keep many hours. Cooked 
vegetables will keep twenty-four hours in hot weather, if the 
safe isin a clean, airy place. Every opportunity should be 
taken of provisions being low and of occasional cool days, 
when they will keep in the safe, to open the refrigerator doors. 
Butter once it has been on ice cannot be taken from it with- 
out injury: but, if other things favor the airing, it can be ar- 
ranged like the fish in a pail with ice. If in spite of all; or 
from unavoidable neglect the refrigerator does acquire the 
well known close smell, put a tablespoonful of ground coffee 
in a shovel or small pan, made very hot, so that the coffee will 
scorch, but not burn, and set it while smoking in the ice-box, 
and close it; it will remove all odor and have only, for a few 
hours that of burning coftee. 

If you have fortunately a nice boarded or cemented cellar, 


there will be no trouble with mop and broom in keeping it 


clean; if, however, you have a newly built cottage in the 
suburbs, you may have a cellar which is neither boarded 
nor cemented. Thisisa very different matter to ke ep tidy, 
and a servant is apt to think such a cellar has no need to 


be kept clean, that it is indeed a dumping ground for all 
rubbish. 

I have a friend who at the end of a three months illness 
(during every convalescing week of which, she had asked her 
clean seeming servant, if she cleared up the cellar regularly, 
and warned her never to allow anything to accumulate.) 
visited, with her first strength, her lower regions and came 
out appalled; it seemed to her as if every egg that had been 
used since she last saw it, had its shells cast down those stairs, 
all the unused papers lay in dank profusion, discarded lemon 
rinds, rags, broken crockery; in fact, the place looked like 
the forlorn out-door spots one sees in the neighborhood of 
shanties. It was winter, and the maid had saved putting her 
head out-doors to the swill barrel by using the cellar, intend- 
ing no doubt to have a grand clear up before the lady should 
be well enough to explore. My friend was thankful she had 
had no vision of that cellar during her sick days. 

If you have a cellar with an earth floor, sprinkle it fre- 
quently with fine lime: keep a box in it, and three or four 
times a year have half a bushel of unslaked lime put in the 
box. It will slake in the air and dry it in doing so. The old 
lime is useful to throw over a refuse heap as an absorbent 
and is good for the soil. It is a good plan to make every dark 
corner of an underground cellar light, by putting over the soil 
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a thick layer of lime, then if any object finds its way there i: 


will be conspicuous without a light. 

The ideal kitchen table is the one scrubbed to ivory white 
ness, and as scrubbing seems one of the lost arts, I will giv: 
directions for scrubbing properly, because where it is don 
at all it is often just so much labor wasted. Nice washing 
with clear soap and water will look quite as well as bad scrub 
bing; by this I mean the scrubbing of the average maid 
which does her no credit, and yet, if she is industrious an 
willing, has probably cost her as hard work as if the resul 
had been better. But to a woman whose own hands mus 
compass all the work of the house, and who would natural); 
be careful of her own possessions, I recommend covering th 
kitchen table with white enameled cloth ; it will wear a coup! 
of years if neatly nailed on; boiling water will not mark i 
nor will it readily stain. Of course, the use of one of the px 
boards recommended in an early chapter will save it greath 
but in truth, I have found that nothing that can be placed o 
a well kept kitchen table will hurt the cloth, and fruit, et: 
will not stain, as it would the uncovered board. It lool 
clean and bright while work is going on; but if the kitchen 
used to sit in after work is done, as of course it would be if 
maid is kept, a cheerful red and white cloth to throw over i 
the afternoon costs litthke and gives an air of coziness an 
comfort. So, by the way, does a reflector behind the lamp 
especially if it be on a bracket, the light will be much i: 
creased, and can be thrown to any desired spot without t! 
danger of carrying the lamp. 

Now to the scrubbi If the table is to be uncovered 


needs daily scrubbing to keep it white, but if scrubbed dai 
in the usual way it may get darker day by day. I have sai 
the wswa/ way, perhaps I ought to say, * usual” so far as n 
observation goes, (although I believe in parts of New Englar 
the good old art of scrubbing is still understood) and explair 
what that way seems to me. 
he average scrubber then has a pail half full of wate: 
g often the waist of an old dress bu 


> 


brush, soap, and a ra 
usually something cotton. Very often the scrubbing brush 

applied #rs¢ with just what water flows from it, and it may b: 
used with vigor and good will; in other cases the cleani 
cloth may be wrung nearly dry and passed over the table befo1 

the brush is applied, then the brush well soaped is used, th 
soap and dirt making little waves wherever a brush has been 
When the scrubbing is finished, the table has a dryish gray 
lather all overit. The water is well wrung out of the cloth, an 

the gray lather is wiped up with it—wot washed off as it shoul 

be. If the scrubber is in earnest to have her work right sh 
will wring her cloth again and rub it over the table once more 

This the wrong way, yet the effort of the best intentions. 

Now for the right way, by which I mean no arbitrary notio1 
of my own, but the way women were taught to scrub in the 
days of our grandmothers, when to have snow white boards 
was one of the glories of housekeeping ; this way our mothers 
often knew, but probably the general use of carpets and oil 
cloth has made the pride in good scrubbing die away, 01 
center only in the kitchen tables; but the right way in scrul 
bing as in other things is the way that produces the best re 
sults for the labor expended. 

Old flannel of all kinds should be kept for scrubbing an 
cleaning paint—undervests, drawers, skirts, all come in for it 
In England, where scrubbing is still the glory of the poore 
people, cottagers vying with each other on the color of thei 
boards, there is a coarse gray flannel made called “house 
flannel,” expressly for the purpose. Next to flannel, is old 
coarse soft linen, old kitchen towels, crash, etc. So neces- 
sary to good cleaning is soft absorbent material, that I would 
almost rather my maids destroy articles of far more value 
than the scrub cloths, because the supply is so limited, es- 
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ially if we give away our disused underclothing. For this 
ison keep the supply under your own care, see that after 
h using the cloth is dried and not thrown away until it is 
lly used as long as possible. Many girls will be conscien- 


us about towels and dusters because they have a money 

ue, but cleaning cloths, being oen/y rags they will consider 

y be thrown aside any time and fresh ones taken. 

n addition to the soft wet cloth a dry rubber (best made of 

{ Russian crash that has done service for round or dish towel) 
uld be kept; a scrubbing brush of hard bristles is best, the 
excelsior brushes are of little use ex¢ ept for coarse paint, 

| brushes made of broom straw. although not entire ly satis- 
ry, are about the best one can get when bristle brushes 
not to be had, or are too expensive. 

lables that have been neglected may be bleached by 
iding on them over night a layer ot wood ashes, made 
a mortar-like paste, with water: the next d ty, brush it off 
scrub, ‘The same paste may be laid on floors when 
tted with grease. 
Scrub. 

Vet your soft cloth, leave A/en¢y of water in it. then wet the table 
irface you are scrubbin ] 


, liberally with it, so that water enough 


ains to make a lather; now with the brush scru/ the way of the 
in of the wood, paying extra attention to al] gray spots. Now 
se the cloth, wring it very little, for you don’t want to w/e off, 
to vinvse off, the dirt you have just scrubbed out: if wiped off, 
dirty water is only smeared over the surtace again 

soapy lather, then rinse a second time wi he wate 

r cloth as dry as possible and go over it agai wringi 


{ten as it absorbs water. Last 


i 
1 the dry rubber: this re moves the last of the soiled water and 


of all, rub as dry as you cat 
ps the wood to dry quickly. which j re iat in Lt, 
ps the wood to dry quickly, which is a great point in making 
rds white. 

n cleaning floors never wet too large a space at once. If 


md the comfortable range of the irm, there is alm 


tain to be a dark circle when dry, showit ¢ where you 


each piece; because, being out of easy reach you have no 
ver to scrub well or wipe dry. Always in usi: g¢ the dry 

th, rub it well derond the space you are now cleaning over, 
+}, ne 


he one last done. 
re Washing soda or borax in the water is €x- 


ent for boards, and if they have peen negiected a small 


p ol me in the water ere V he ps to make t white 
er tables are scrubbed attend to th Sl p i np of 
shing soda as large as an egg at least, over t] sink hole 


| pour a kettle of boiling water over every part of it, using 
ir sin 
k is quite free from crease. Wipe off the pump. (if you 
: fortunate enough to have faucets, they of course would 
ve been polished with the bright things earlier.) 

Wash, the last thing before the floor. all finger marks from 
€ paint: also the chairs if painted: the backs of them if 
ned; the top of the Hour barrel and the windows, be 
pecially careful to clean kitchen window Sills; so many 
ings are put on them, they are more apt to be soiled than 
y others. Needless to say that floors must always be swept 
‘fore they are washed. 

To clean oil cloth, do not scrub it unless it has been badly 
eaned many times, when, with the fine corrugated surface 
ww usual, dirt, or rather the dirty water allowed to remain in 
will have grimed it so that you will need to use a svf# brush 
nd scrub the way of the lines: but usually, warm water, one 
et and dry cloth are all that are needed. Qil cloth and 
lint need the wiping with a coarse dry cloth as much as 
oards, and well repay the extra trouble. Skim milk used in 


lace of water to clean oil cloth gives it brightness and lustre. 


s 


‘ainted floors must be treated just as oil cloth is. 


I have one thing more to say about the kitchen sink. If you 
ut in it a lump of soda weighing half pound or more every 
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day or two, you will have no trouble with the drain pipe becom- 
ing clogged with grease. So large a piece will dissolve very 
slowly, but all the water that goes down will help to cleanse 
instead of soil the pipe. Whenever you have a kettle of boil- 
ing water that you do not need at once, pour it into the sink. 

We have now gone through the work of a plain household 
for the six working days. Ve ry much more goes to make up 
that woman's profession- “housekeeping” than the mere 
work ; yet, the order of that, and the w iy it should be done are 
perhaps the first things the novice wants to know, In future 
chapters we will go into such other questions as seem to bear 
on the questions of housekeeping, the marketing, manage- 
ment of food, and such economies and contrivances as may 


neip the housekeeper of limited means, and some suggestions 


that may be suitable to the ordering ol larger households, 


PROGRAMME OF WORK. 
(FoR GENERAL DAILY PROGRAMME No. 1.) 
SPECIAL WORK FOR SATTI RDAY, 

The first thing in the morning, thoroughly clean the range, 
remove all covers, and with a small brush kept for that pur- 
pose, sweep from the top of the oven all ashes, soot, etc. 
Sometines there are parts where soot will lodge; a long- 


indled iron spoon or short trowel as the case may require, 


will remove such collection better than inything else. Brush 
off clinging soot wherever you may see it; a turkey or goose 
wing is better for this purpose than a brush. When all is 
clean black the stove or range. If properly kept there will 
be very little grease about it. \ greasy stove should be 
washed with strong suds in which w ishing soda is dissolved, 
do this ove night i you have su h a stove to clean. Small 
grease spots simply require a little dry stove bla king in 
powder sprinkled over them, and then quick brushing to re- 
move them. If the iron is red and there is trouble in making 
he blacking adhere, use a teaspoonful of molasses o1 syrup 


when you mix the blacking. Mix blacking with water toa 


thin paste, using the syrup if necessary; rub the range all 
over with it king special care to go into corners, etc.. then 
vith a stiff brush begin it the dryest part to polish; the thin 
ner the blacking is put on the better: brush vigorously till 
every part Is polished; slow feeble brushing will leave it a 


aut black, not a bright one. 


Clean out closets, remove everything from one shelf. lay in 


clean paper, dust and return each article to its place before 
beginning another. In this w iy closet cleaning may be car- 


ried on without confusion : even if you are interrupted in the 
doing, the kitchen will not be encumbered. 

When closets are cleansed and re- irranged, scour the tins 
ind clean all copper and brass articles. 
To Scour Tins, Coppers, Etc. 

Wash in hot suds then dip a wet rag in fine sifted coal ashes, 
scour well and 


then polish with dry ashes. Coppers if much 
stained can be cleaned with vinegar and salt, or oxalic acid. Put 
ten cents’ worth of acid in a quart of water and bottle. Label potson 
in large letters and keep for use. It is a dangerous article, yet 
very useful to have at hand. Keep it by itself in some place inac- 
cessible to children. 

Oxalic acid will clean all stains from brass or copper, but 
they require polishing with a dry powder afterwards. Fine 
ashes are as good as anything although there are several un- 
expensive manufactured articles sold for the purpose which are 
excellent for coarse kitchen utensils. I mention the use of acid 
in cleaning because it is a quick method of removing tarnish, 
but I would remind you that if stains are once removed you 
will have better results by cleaning without it, as after its 
use the brightness so quickly passes off. For articles regu- 
larly cleaned, therefore I prefer the use of kerosene and wood 
ashes; if the odor of kerosene is offensive. any cheap oil 
will answer. Wet a rag in oil, dip it in the ashes and go 
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all over the surface of the copper, then dip a dry rag in the 
dry ashes and polish. Soap and sand may be used to scour 
tins if preferred to ashes, but must not be used to copper ; the 
sand is too coarse. 

Clean all the entries, pantries, laundry, etc. Wash the 
shelves of the safe or larder with hot water and soda or 
borax; clean the refrigerator in the same way, going all over 
the inside; put fresh pieces of charcoal in the corners; air if 
it be possible. Wash out the bread box, stand it in a hot 
place to dry thoroughly. Wash the finger marks from the 
kitchen paint, clean windows and sills, scrub the tables, clean 
up the cellar, and when all other work is done, wash or scrub 
the kitchen floor and stoop or piazza, or whatever may be the 
outside appurtenances. 

To Scrub. 

Use plenty of clear hot water and soap, a small piece of washing 
soda as large as a hickory nut, or a teaspoonful of borax in it help 
the work. Use the brush always the way of the grain of the wood; 
take care to not scrub with the board only just moistened; use 
plenty of water. A’vse off the dirty water and dry by rinsing your 
cloth through, and wring it two or three times, finally wipe with a 
coarse dry cloth. 

To Wash Boards. 

Follow just the same process with the exception of using the 
brush, Wet the surface thoroughly first, then rinse the cloth, soap 
it, and wash the surface ; rinse, not wipe, off this soapy water, rins- 
ing and wringing out the cloth dry as you can and wipe—finally go 
over with the drying towel. See full directions, Chapter XII. 

This process for those who lack strength, is far better than 
bad scrubbing ; the boards will keep clear and of a good color. 
To Clean Oi! Cloth or Painted Floors. 

Oil cloth should not have much water used on it; keep it clear 
by rinsing the cloth several times. Dry withadrying cloth. Ifskim 
milk is plentiful, use it for painted floors or oilcloth in preference 
to water. 

—Catherine Owen. 
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MRS. JONES’S EASY CHAIR. 

The seat of Mrs. Jones’s one large easy chair gradually gave 
out till at last even the fat cushion she had made to hide the 
worn place failed to“ fulfil its mission,” and Mr. Jones arose 
from it one night with the remark, * ZZa¢ chair must be set 
aside till he could spare money to pay a man to reseat it.’ 

But Mrs. Jones rose to the emergency and, instead of put- 
ting the chair away to set for an indefinite length of time in 
dilapidated disuse, she took off the cushion and cut the old 
cane seat entirely out. ‘Then she took a piece of sacking— 
stout, coarse hemp cloth—and cut out of it a piece a little 
more than an inch larger than the seat, so as to be able 
to turn it in all around to make it stouter to hold the tacks 
which were driven through it into the frame of the seat ata 
distance of about one and a half inches apart. A hole was 
made for each tack with a straight, stout awl, by which 
method they were successfully driven. Mrs. Jones knew by 
experience that to have undertaken to drive the tacks into 
the hard wood of which the frame of the seat was made, with- 
out first making holes, would have resulted in a complete 
failure. 

At night, before seating himself in the renovated chair. 
which was his favorite resting place, Mr. Jones cautiously 
raised the cushion to see if it were safe to trust his one 
hundred and fifty avoirdupois thereon. 

Seeing the new seat he smiled a little, contemptuously, re- 
marking: * Last about two days.” Then he “sat down upon 
it” and—did wof fall through. 

Mrs, Jones did not mind the deprecatory remark ; she knew 
the seat would “last,” and it did last more than a year. 
—Mrs. C. H. Potter. 
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Orignal in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
THE TRAINING OF OUR DAUGHTERS. 

IN THE INTEREST OF THE HIGHER LIFE OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 

The careful and judicious mother in every station of lif 
will think seriously how she can best train her young daug| 
ters to a practical knowledge of these things which will mos 
contribute to their future usefulness and happiness. A your 
girl may have a special taste or capacity which she should | 
encouraged to develop, but not to the exclusion of all oth 
branches of education; and though while under the mother 
eye, perfectness may not be attained in any department: 
wise training of the powers will tend towards a harmoniou 
and happy development of character and abilities in after-lif 

No mother, therefore, should excuse herself from givii 
her daughter suitable instruction in those household duti 
which so much affect the comfort of a family. Whatey 
position in life she may occupy, the knowledge thus gaine 
and the imperceptible influence on the charac ter, not mere 
of the knowledge itself, but of the early impressions of its i1 
portance, are genuinely valuable. 

lt is by no means necessary to keep your daughter int 
kitchen half the time, to accomplish these results: nor is 
essential that she should be skilled on her marriage day 
every kind of cookery, and be able to get up a first-cl 
dinner on short notice. This should not be expected 
more than that she should go to the blackboard, and un 
ringly demonstrate the forty-seventh proposition of Eucl 
three or four years after she has graduated at some excell 
seminary. If the elements of domestic knowledge are thi 
oughly mastered, and a suitable amount of practice given 
important details, the intelligent girl will know how to or 
her household aright when the proper time comes, and to p 
her own hand to labor if there be occasion. 

Mothers who are themselves genuinely interested in 
management of their own households, will find but lit 
trouble if tl 
ness Of children. The little ones like to be useful, if they s 
others about them useful; they like to follow the mot 


1ey would avail themselves of the natural mites 


about the house under pretense of helping, though oft 
hindering her: they enjoy using their little hands about son 
thing that older people do; in fact, to work until false notic 
are instilled into their minds. 

We know a child of only six years—and there are m 
others in quiet homes all over the country, exhibiting simi 
tastes—who already bids fair to be the nicest little housekeep 
in the world. Ever since she has been old enough to und 
stand her mission—three years at least—she has been eag 
to do what she fancies is useful to others. She takes her ti 
duster and flourishes it over the chairs and so far with posit 
results. After breakfast she demurely gathers up the 
spoons from the table, and thinks it very nice to wipe the 
on the soft cloth after they are washed: and nothing suits h 
better than to make miniature pies, and have them actua 
put upon the dinner table ; with her little broom she foresta| 
the servant, and sweeps down the front door step before brea 
fast in the morning. She puts a particular room in ord 
every day, and quite of her own accord ,has assured so mui 
care of her father’s wardrobe, young as she is, that her mot! 
will gradually be supplanted in that duty. 

Most all young girls delight to have some small hous 
hold duty committed to their care; and if this dispositio 
should be fostered, instead of being discouraged, as it ofte 
is, on the ground that they cannot do the thing as well as a: 
older person, they would, with rare exceptions, grow up wit 
sufficient knowledge of those home matters, and interest 1! 
them, about which now-a-days there is so much complaint that 
young ladies know so little, and care less. 


—Mrs. G. Hall. 
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rinalin HousEKEEPING. 
A HICKORY BACK-LOG. 
In AN ArcHITECT’s MODEL KITCHEN. 

WAS the night after Thanksgiv- 
ing, or rather, the very begin- 
ning of the next day. The last, 
slender brand of what had been 


a huge hickory back-log had 


just broken in two and fallen 
between the old brass andirons that 
came over in the Juve Blossom and 


have been in the family ever since. 


This roused me from a comfortable 


nap in my easy chair, and the clear 
notes of the midnight chimes re- 


1 day of thankfulness ought to be followed 


led me that 
night of repose. As I rose from my chair to prepare for 


| was startled to find a visitor in my room, An agreeable 
x remely dignified and earnest looking woman had entered 
nounced and was plainly cn the point of speaking. Be- 


t followed I must describe 


eporting the conversation th 
ppearance as well as my memory, somewhat impaired by 
usness at the time, will allow. In the first place, how- 
. 1 would like to ask if anybody has ever seen Mrs. Santa 

> (Of course there is such a person, everybody must 


? | would not be 


that; but who can tell how she looks? 
v to assert positively that f can answer that que stion 
f better than anyone else, but of this I am certain, if 
voman was not Mrs. Santa Claus and if there is a patron 

S who presides over the day which the nation devotes to 
ng and giving thanks, as Santa Claus presides over the 
stmas holidays, and if he has a wife, which of course he 
have or he can’t be much of a saint, then this was the 

n who stood before me. She was dressed for traveling 

for cold weather. Her hood was large and round and 

but not smooth,—it was corrugated; that is to say, it 
sisted of a series of rolls nearly as large as my arm, 
ing over her head sidewise, growing smaller toward the 
until they terminated in a big button that was embel- 

d with a knot of green ribbon. Its general appearance 

ot unlike that of the familiar, pictorial beehive, except 
the rolls were not arranged spirally. The broad, white 
of her lace cap projected several inches beyond the 


of the hood and waved back and forth like the sing! 


ic 
‘s of a great white poppy, as she nodded emphatically 
er discourse. 
routerg 


ling to within about six inches of the floor. Its size was 


irment was a bright-colored, plaid, worsted cloak, 


voluminous, but its fashion was extremely simple. It 
a wide yoke across the shoulders, into which the broad, 


) breadths were gathered; and it was fastened at the 

it by a huge, ornamented brass hook and eye, from which 

a short chain of round twisted links. Her right arm 

ruded through a vertical slit at the side of the cloak and 

held in her hand a sheet of paper covered with figures. 

lhe left arm, on which she carried a large basket or bag—I 

dn’t tell which—was hidden by the ample folds of the 

nent. Her countenance was keen and nervous, but 
enant. 

Being a man,” she began, “of course you know nothing 

it it, but | assure you it is high time for somebody to 

rfere. My husband just goes around in his jovial style, 


if he sees the people eating turkeys, mince pies, plum 
lings and the thousand other things that are absolutely 
ssary, he doesn’t care one straw for the toil and trouble 
sts to have them all done to a turn, everything on time 
as neat as wax. If you would do it all yourselves, or else 
keep out of the way entirely, it would be a thousand times 


easier. But when you insist upon building 


yx houses to suit 
your own notions, without knowing the first mortal thing 
about keeping house, and then expect your wives to take hold 
and manage them as easily as a mother bird manages the nest 
she has built, it is no wonder we are worn and worried half to 
death. Now, just to convince you that there is need of a 
reformation, I’ve got a little list” 

* My goodness! I hope I’m not on it !”’ 

* Don’t interrupt me. I have prepared a list of casualties 
that have occurred in my own district within the last twenty- 
four hours, a portion of which I will now read to you. 

“There have been three dislocated hips, eleven spl ‘ined 


ankles and seventeen bad 


rulises owl 


stee Pp, crooked 


cellar and back stairs an 


thirty-six scalded hank 
hundred and forty-seven mince pies spoile: 
put into them for spice, four hundred 
ruined by salt in place of sugar, and seven 
turned into poison by not being proper! 
their crusts, all because the kitchens wer 
there have been eighteen kerosene expl 


particular form of idiocy seems to be d 


there is no convenient provision for kit 
proper manner: over eleven hundred loaves of bread turned 
sour for want of a proper place to set the doug! ise, and 


ht hundred and thirty-nine loaves of cake fel 


) 


eig on account 
of an outer door opening close to the range.” 

* Do you mean that the wind blew them off on to the floor? 
If the Hoor was clean.” 

* Don't interrupt me. ‘There have been six cases of croup, 
and there will be at least nineteen cases of pneumonia before 
the week is out on account of the cold, d imp floors in base- 


chens, and the foul air that cannot be let out lest 


L-3 
ment ki 
cooling the room should spoil the food that is cooking.” 

‘Oh yes, I suppose those are the cooks and the small 
children they sometimes take with them to their work and put 


them under the table while they are rolling out the pie-crust. 


“Well, is it any more agreeable for cooks and _ their 
babies to be sic k than other people ? Do I look like a re specter 
of persons? But please do not interrupt me. Over fifty 
thousand unnecessary steps were taken in three hours on 


Thanksgiving Day, not by people who needed the exercise but 
by women who were almost ready to faint with fatigue and who 
could not possibly accomplish half of what seemed necessary 
lo be done. Kighty-three excellent virls have lost their situa- 
tions through no fault of their own, but simply because they 
were expected to do their work with no fit conveniences. | 
have not attempted to keep an account of the dozens upon 
dozens of broken tumblers, cracked teacups and nicked 
the wasted fuel, the worse than wasted petulance and 


and the profanity, yes, profaniy of wicked and unreasonable 


re 
men who will not touch their soup unless it is actually boiling, 
who insist upon having a dozen different dishes served at once, 
each one in perfect drder, and who think onions and cab- 
bages and turnips and fish—fried fish—can be cooked without 
the faintest intimation of their proximity being given until 
they are actually upon the table. Do you wonder that I am 
out of patience ?” 

“Indeed I do not, but pray, what can be done about it? So 
long as cooks and housekeepers are careless and stupid we 
shall be put to serious loss and annoyance, and I suppose 
they must suffer, too, more or less.”’ 

* Yes, that is just like a man; always thinks first of his own 
comfort and then if anything goes wrong is sure it is any- 
body's fault but his own. This is what can be done about it; 
if you will take a pencil and sheet of paper I will tell you how 
to arrange a‘ kitchen that will not be a constant trial to the 
patience of an intelligent housekeeper.” 
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“Wouldn’t it be better for you to make it yourself?” 
“No, it would not be better for me to make it myself. Of 
course [I am able to do it. I could be an architect if I chose : 
so could thousands of women,—better domestic architects 
than half the men. Their taste is as good; so is their judg- 
ment, and they know ten times as much about housekeeping 
and, therefore, ten times as well what a house ought to be.” 
“Yes, I am willing to admit all that, still | do not see how 
a kitchen can be planned until the rest of the house is 
arranged. I have always supposed the kitchen was made for 


= 
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door to the kitchen pantry. Against the wall at the left s 
the sink and the shelves belonging to it. Between the wi 
dows of the side next you is the place for the kitchen tabl 
Now beyond the farther wall make a pantry, a store roo: 
and a china closet all in a row and not less than six feet wid 
Have you finished the plan so far?” 

‘Yes, but I see nothing extraordinary in it. I would ; 
least have had windows upon opposite sides of the kitche 
for the sake of better ventilation.” 

“Of course you would, because | once made such a pl: 


~ 
Table 


the house, not the house for the kitchen. You must first 
describe 

“IT need no instructions, sir, as to what I must do first. 
Please draw a corner room, that is, a room having two outside 
walls with at least two large windows in each, and an outer 
door near the corner between them. Now lay the plan before 
you with the door in the lower left hand corner. Along the 
right hand wall of the room make the ‘ back’ stairs. You will 
go up from the side hall which adjoins the kitchen at the 
right, and down cellar directly from the kitchen itself. At 
the right hand, near the upper corner, is the door that leads 
to this hall, to the dining-room and the front part of the 
house. In the middle of the side farthest from you build the 
shallow brick recess for the range. At the right of this is the 
door to the butler’s pantry, or china closet, and at the left the 


for you. Haven't you discovered that it is not always easy 
have windows on opposite sides of a room? Do you for 
that very few of the kitchens already in existence have o1 
have that particular advantage? I am showing you a ] 
that can be followed very nearly In a great many houses t 
are already built, as well as in new ones, although it ne\ 
seems to occur to you that a house should be remodeled 
the sake of improving the working department. You a 
ready enough to enlarge the parlor and dining-room, 
especially the dining-room,—and to put on all sorts of fal 
tastic appendages for show, but when cdo we hear of your mal! 
ing improvements in order to lighten the housework? Yo 
say this is not an extraordinary plan. I hope not; it woul 
be useful to very few people if it were. As I happen to kno 
a great many stupid folks I seldom refuse to explain eve 
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jose simple things that ought to be understood without 
xplanation, so I will explain this to you. 
“The kitchen range, as you must know, is the center and 
uurce of kitchen work. Unless the room is a great deal 
rger than kitchens are apt to be, this should stand close 
sainst one side of the room, and for se urity against fire a 
ick wall should be provided for it to back up against. If 
is wall returns a little way at each side, forming a sort of 
ess, it will do no harm and will help to maintain the even 
uperature that is so necessary in cooking. The pantry 
ere the most of the raw materials are kept and com- 
unded, preparatory to cooking, is close at hand, and the 
k with its adjacent shelves is scarcely an arm’s length 
ay. At the other side of the range is the carving shelf 
ere the cooked food is prepared for the table, and from 
ich it is forwarded to the dining-room. Under a portion of 
s shelf near the range is a coil of hot water pipe, which 
when desired, keep the dishes at a high temperature 
iout scorching them. Another part of this shelf, in front 


he slide, is hinged to turn up against the wall. and there 


i similar contrivance on the pantry side of the partition, so 
t when both these hinged sections are raised the door be- 
en the two apartments can be opened.” 
‘ But it never ought to be ; the cook has no business in the 
tler’s pantry.” 
“Suppose the butler is disabled, and the cook called to the 
dside of a sick cousin ; or suppose a hundred things that may 
ppen to leave the mistress with but one servant, or even to 
» her own work ’ alone, can you not see how much better it 
ld be to have a direct route from the dining-room to the 
chen? Ordinarily this door is locked, the key in the mistress’ 
ket and the only means of communication between the two 
partments is through the slide in the upper part of the door.” 
* But some housekeepers object even to the slide.” 
“ Of course, and that is one merit of this plan—its adapta- 
ity to Varying tastes and customs. If you could find the 
‘ best housekeepers in the world do you suppose they would 
range their kitchens all alike? Not by any means.” 
“What is the need of the lock closet if the mistress keeps 
keys of the butler’s pantry ? 
“Who but a man would ask such a question?) When you 
id a housekeeper who has nothing cooked or raw. in bottles, 
xes or jars which she is certain will mysteriously disappear 
less kept under lock and key, you can throw the space 
( upied by this store room into the kitchen pantry. 
“The ice closet. as you will observe, is very near the dining- 
om, where it should be, but the door for putting in the ice 
in the rear hall, and should be at least five feet from the 
or. Of course this is not exper ted to take the plac e of the 
rge ‘cold room’ that is so desirable for housekeepers who 
innot do their marketing daily.” 
“May I ask if the servants are expected to eat in the 
itchen ?” 
“Yes; the end of the room where the table stands may be 
ulled the dining-room end of the kitchen. It is away from 
1¢ heat of the range and near the outer door which would 
tand open in warm weather without cooling the oven. The 
arrow shelves against the wall by the staircase are for the 
itchen table ware. The table itself,—but bless me! I have 
taid too long already, and there are several more points that 
want to explain.” 
“ Let me get another sheet of paper.” 
I went to my desk for that purpose, but as I turned back 
nd began to express my readiness to go on, the hickory 
rand gave an extraordinary snap, contrary to all known laws 
f hickory behavior, which sent a cloud of smoke and ashes 


nto the room, and when that had cleared away I was alone. 


Gardner. 
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SALT. 
Salt in the whitewash will make it stick better. 
Wash the mica of the stove doors with salt and \ inegar. 
Brass work can be kept beautifully bright by occasionally 
rubbing with salt and vinegar. 


To clean willow furniture, use salt and water. Apply it 
with a nail brush, scrub well and dry thoroughly, 

If, after having a tooth pulled, the mouth is filled with 
salt and water, it will allay the danger of having a hemor- 
rhage. 


Salt as a tooth powder is better than almost anything that 
can be bought. It keeps the teeth brilliantly white and the 
gums hard and rosy 7 

lo wash silk handkerchiefs, soak them first in cold salt and 


water for ten minutes, or longer, then wash out in the same 


water and iron immediately. 
Carpets may be greatly brightened by first sweeping thor- 


oughly and then going over them with a clean cloth and 


clear salt ind water, Use 1 cup ul of coarse salt toa large 
basin of water. 

Nothing is better for a sore throat than a gargle of salt and 
water. It may be used as often as desired, and if a 


swallowed each time it is used it will cleanse the throat and 


Ittie 1s 


lay the irritation. 

Salt, in doses of one to four teaspoonfuls in half a pint toa 
pint of tepid water, is an emeti alw iys on hand. his is 
also the antidote to be used aftet poisoning from witrate of 
si/ver while waiting for the doctor to come. 


If the feet are tender or painful after long walking or stand- 


ing, great relic 


‘t can be had by bathing them in salt and 
water. A handful of salt to a gallon of water is the right 
proportion. Have the water as hot as can comfortably be 
borne. Immerse the feet, and throw the Water over the legs 
as far as the knees with the hands. When the water becomes 
too cool, rub briskly with a flesh towel. This method, if used 
night and morning, will cure neuralgia of the feet. 


L. 
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Bells are ringin 


\ll the world seems bright and fair: 
t 


Soft winds blowing, brigh 


flowers glowing, 


Children’s voices fill the air 


Bright eyes gleaming, smiles are beaming 
On each rosy, roguish face 
Light hearts beating, cares are fleeting, 


Joy and pleasure take their place 


Red lips sputtering, scolding, muttering, 
O’er the lessons conned that day; 
Light feet dancing, backward glancing, 


As they homeward wend their way. 


Lessons finished, cares diminished, 
Gaily through the streets they play; 
Homeward lagging, footsteps flagging, 
t 


Endeth thus the busy day. 


Happy days, so full of pleasures, 
Rounded out with childish treasures ; 
Oft will memory wander back, 

O’er the gaily painted track. 


Hearts so light and free from sorrow, 
May the long and bright to-morrow 
Bring thee joy, content, and fame, 

A peaceful life and spotless name. 


—felle M. Blacker. 
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PLAIN LIVING AND HIGH THINKING. 

INFLUENCE OF DIET ON TEMPERAMENT AND CHARACTER. 

IIT. 
VERY careful housekeeper has observed 
the influence of different kinds of food 
upon the various members of her family. 
This is seen not in health alone, but in 
degrees of amiability, irascibility, and in 
those symptoms which are grouped under 
the general term, nervousness. Writers 


upon this disease among Americans are 
apt to specify climate as the cause of 
nervous irritability which is increasing 
to an alarming extent. No doubt much 
is owing to sudden changes, to the exhilarating air and the 
unrest incident to the immense expansion of life in every di- 
rection. In spite of this, sufficient prominence is not given 
to the importance of food and drink. 

As an instance, let me state the case of a young lady whom 
I have known since her earliest girlhood. She is the child of 
a nervously organized, but strong, well-built mother, and a 
stout, active father, a successful business man and don z/vant. 
Of course she inherited a nervous organization and was reared 
in the midst of luxury. She dined with her parents, used 
highly spiced food and rich pastry and was accustomed to tea 
and coffee. From a hardy child she grew to be beautiful, 
sensitive, delicate, imaginative and wayward. That she was 
wilful and hard to manage, goes without saying. Fitful bursts 
of temper alternated with seasons of great depression, yet she 
was not sickly. Frequent visits to a school friend, whose life 
was the reverse of her own in respect to luxury and indul- 
gence, calmed her down to a reasonable being. During 
those weeks she was gentle, considerate of others, and even 
tempered. 

But these periods of nervous sanity grow less frequent. Ap- 
parently causeless fits of anger and excitement made life in- 
supportable to her parents. As she was the only child, there 
were no others to consider, so the household was broken up 
and the young lady became the inmate of a first class board- 
ing house. ‘There, a good round sum received by the landlady 
is hardly considered indemnification for the trouble she en- 
dures. ‘The parents are nearly broken-hearted and partially 
see their mistakes: too late, however, to rectify them. 

It may be thought that their fault consisted in not teaching 
the daughter proper self-control and obedience. But the 
change in disposition and behavior whenever my young lady 
found it necessary to live on simple food for awhile, shows 
that the chief cause of trouble lay in the dietary. 

Those nervous centers called ganglia which are so largely 
developed in woman, and so much effected by digestion, exer- 
cise a controling influence through the sympathetic nervous 
system, ‘They need to be treated with great respect, other- 
wise they become the most unmerciful of tyrants. Nothing 
so surely makes havoc with health and character as trouble 
there. ‘The brain is wrought up to a state bordering on frenzy. 
The sufferer grows inordinately sensitive, impressions are ex- 
aggerated or distorted, and suicide is sometimes the result. 
More frequently the patient lives for years, a torture to her- 
self and a source of solicitude to those who love her best. 

A man may not feel the effect of over stimulation in the 
same way. It is apt to drive him to swell the great army serv- 
ing under the captains tobacco and liquor, who seldom dis- 
charge those once enrolled. Look at the thin, eager-eyed, 
undersized young men in towns and cities. ‘They eat hurried 
breakfasts of hot griddle cakes washed down with strong 
coffee, and rush away to work or college with every nerve 
strung to its highest tension, Base or foot-ball, tennis and 
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gymnastics give them exercise, which is seldom enjoyed 
judiciously. 

I have seen the captain of a university team stride hom 
from a game with every pulse beating like a trip-hammer. 
Though exhausted and excited, he would sit down and devou 
meat enough to keep a moderate sized family fora week. His 
thoughts and talk were of foot-ball, and he knew no mor 
what he was eating than he knew how he was abusing him 
self. At the end of the hurried meal he rushed away to thi 
ball ground for the afternoon. This young man grew mood 
and melancholy, lost interest in study, lost his ambition 
and finished his course only through the leniency of the pri 
fessors. Dyspepsia “marked him for its own,” and he i 
His temper: 
ment has changed from that of a sanguine, bright hearte: 
youth, to a bilious and cadaverous man. 


grown to be sullen, disappointed, and heavy. 


On the other hand, it is possible to greatly modify a nervou 
temperament by the right kind of food. ‘The way in which i 
is masticated and the social conditions of the meal, have 
great deal to do with the effect of nourishment. The excelie: 
editorial in Goop HovusrEKrEEPING, of August 7th, on “T! 
Dining Table.” was full of suggestions upon this poin 
Every nutritious and well served meal eaten in an agreeabl 
social atmosphere, is an aid to happiness and good morals. 

I once knew a thin, tall, bilious and melancholy dyspepti: 
He had spent most of his life in a boarding house, but final! 
went to live with a cousin whose wife understood the subje: 
of diet. The family breakfast consisted mainly of the variou 
grains, whole wheat bread and muffins, baked potatoes an 


warm (not boiled) milk, tinctured with good coffee. Ther 


were also eggs cooked in a variety of ways, and, in co 

weather, a very little beefsteak or mutton chops, for thos 
who desired meat. But the family all partook of fruit first. 

fresh grapes, melons, peaches, pears or stewed apples, what 
ever suited the season. That was not the only change fron 
Cousin Jerome’s fare. He had been in the habit of swallow 
ing his coffee at once and of devouring his food more like 
decent four-footed animal than a Christian. 

Now he was called upon to express his opinion upon thi 
Havor or that, while all chatted in a leisurely way. Food w 
not the only subject of conversation, though it was never los 
sight of altogether. Anecdotes, short stories, and merry in 
dents flew around the board, while Mrs. Snow beamed upo 
all with a gratified smile, and never let them forget that the 
were at the table for something higher than mere mechanic: 
feeding. After breakfast they were encouraged to sit whi 
the dishes were removed and talk and laugh together. T! 
first process of digestion was going on at the same time th 
their social and affectional natures received due gratification 
One by one each rose and went about his business, and | 
of all the housewife left the table. She had lost a whole ha 
hour, but she had gained an incalculable amount of rest au 
refreshment. This she carried through all the day, like t! 
memory of sweet music, the perfume of a lovely flower. Hi 
boys were full of life and fun, but they were healthy, heart 
fellows, who loved their mother dearly, and told her all the 
secrets, 

And Cousin Jerome? He was so changed in half a ye 
that a brother who came from the West hardly knew hin 
Rounded out, with a bright eye and the corners of his mout! 
drawn up, instead of down, he seemed hardly the same man 


The boys declared they would never forget his first laugh 


He had been among them two months when something was 
said about his going back to the boarding house. He threw 
his head back and broke into laughter, while he declared they 
would have to tie him hand and foot and take him there as ; 
prisoner. “I have learned how to live in learning how t 
eat,” he said, “and my mental powers in my professional! 
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uties, have increased in ste adiness and strength. No, 
» not get rid of me so easily.” And it is a fact that, bef 
usin Jerome married and set up a home of his own, he 
iced his betrothed to come and learn Mrs. S} 1OW'S ti 
ets. They were three 


Make your food appetizing and nou ‘ishing, but 


ting. Do not let your husband eat when hurried, pre-ocet 


«lor tired. Make festivals of your meals and 


rk directly afterwards. 


allow ho na 


It was not easy to carry out these rules, and but for the 


ible se- pie to hominy and milk.” 


not stim 


129 


you “Your boy has bad blood and 


too much of it,” 
answer. 


was the 


in- * Then,” said the father, * I'l « hange his diet from beef and 


In a short time the ly y's disposition had changed. “The 
u- acrid blood had not be: ome food fi r leec] a 4 but a cooler, 
u- blander, purer, safer blood had been supplied from sweeter, 
rds ge tler food sources.’ 


lime alone can tell how Mrs. Snow's boys will turn out. 


i¢ in- But good blood, the result of good digestion, nourishing good 
ligent codperation of the family it could not have been bodies and brains, with good home training, ought to make 
ne. ‘The boys had been early instructed in a few important good men. ‘There is little doubt about that. 
ts in the process of digestion, and tl oked forward to \nother case of plain living ind high thinking and we will 
‘al time as the best part of the d y. hey came to the have done with exaniples that might be indefinitely mult 
le neat, well brushed and well attired, high spirited and plied. A lawyer by profession, but a judge in one of the 
ppy. From babyho« l they had learned that no sulking or highest courts in New York for twenty-three years, is noted 
uting was allo or and habits of eating are as easily ed for methodical habits, leva] cumen perfect integrity. 
any other hal our merry boys are p € noisy to- Long past sixty, erect nad vigorous as a man of forty, he can- 
ther, but good manners had I been a part of r home edi not cour day los y sickness in a quarter of a century. 
tion. ‘They were instinctive y polite & Dre ed tin At his post as regularly as the sun 


their earliest years. 


journment 


D inions of the court, which alre uly fill 
pression of good feeling. It would have been considered — several large volumes No man in the city is more worthy 
noral in one of them to be discourteous to his brothe S or | of the universal regard which he lor g since secured. 
bedient to the known wishes of mother f 1 id Havin ng known Judge Blank. I once asked him the se- 
best portion of social life was spent together at the table cret \ 
ere, many a good lesson was learned, unknown to the m Plain living,” he re plied, “has been my salvation. I was 
es, beneath the brilliant sallies of wit and r parteé. And a nervous youth. high-strung and excitable. I smoke d, drank 
punishment for wrong doing ever equaled that of « iting occasior lly, and was given to rich food. Shortly after being 
ne after the others were through; this was the penalty for admitted to the b r, | found myself the victim of dyspepsia, 
rankest of misdemeanors. 


Mrs. Snow knew little 


I began to study my habits and their influence on mind and 


little Latin and no Greek, but she kept | body. Ll experimented y h food, drink and exercise. The re- 
with the latest discoveries and inventions in regard to | sult was in fixing a rule of life which I have since followed in- 
‘king and nutrition. Jack was nervous and volatile: to Hexibly. Aftera plain but substantial breakfast, I loiter about 
n she gave little meat, no tea, coffee o1 pastry lhe effort for an hour or two nd then walk to the court house, or a dis- 
s to keep him cool and steady. She h d learned that stin tance equal to three miles or more. Having previously had 
ting food increases the quan tity of blood sent to the base } 


the brain, and inflames tl animal propensities: over 


ighted in that direction the boy might develoy 


the room well ventilated, I st iy in the building, o cupied, ex- 
cept an hour at noon, with my judicial duties. The other 


‘Op Into aman judges take a hearty lunch: I eat nothing. At five o'clock | 
hout the power of self control and given to excesses of am through for the day, and walk up town again. Rain or 
ry kind. Mark was slow and indolent: to him she allowed — shine, cold or hot, finds me swinging my arms and plodding 

ss food, but more concentrated. The fire of life burned along in the same gait. All legal work is dismissed as utt erly 
wly; it must be. stirred up briskly. ‘The others were from my mind as if I never k 


tween the two in temperament, and they were treatec 
ordingly. 

It must not be thought that Mrs. Snow's tabk 
poor in quali 


She took pains to have the purest an 


st, and if her dishes were few, the y were cooked to pertec 
m and delicately served. Fine linen, and 

lain were indispensable. Beside each plate lay a rose 
a cluster of pansies or nasturtiums in their green leaves. 
in winter, a sprig of rose geranium or sweet alyssum. 
t lunch she had something warm and appetizing, 
Its were sorely taxed to have a change from 
vecessity mmpelled a five o'cloc k dinn r: she would have 
referred it at noon. There was roast or boiled mutton or 
eef, which was served according to the condition of each lad 
nd of the temperature. Frequently, in hot weather, they had 
me on the table. Two vegetables beside potatoes was the 
ile; the bread was never soda-raised 


and ner 
di: y to day. 


and always at least one 
ay old, and the pudding, pan- doody, or fruit 


pie, contained 
‘w ingredients, but was light and aay If 


anything was said 
bout richer dishes, Mr. Snow was apt to tell the 


oy whose staple diet was “meat and sausage, pie 
nd frequent lunches. 


story of a 
and cake 
The father had done h is best to re- 
rm this wayward son by preac hing and pounding. Finally 
1¢ family doctor advised him to put leeches 
ars every week. 


“What is the philosophy of that?” asked the father 


behind the boy’s 


was meager 


shining por- 


new Coke and Blackstone. | 
i eat a hearty dinner; take no made dishe s. no Worcestershire 
sauce or inflaming condiments. no pudding, pie, i 


ce Cream or 
custards and drink no wine. I have a sense of comfort but 


1 not repletion, feel no desire for intoxicating | quors, and make 
ly digest my food, eaten twice a day, 
no more. | am frequently compelled to 


It a business to the roug 


ittend dinners, 
banquets and festivals of eve ry kind. But neither entreaty 
nor ridicule can induce me to change my habits. Even adish 
of ice cream cannot tempt me.” 


\ pretty rigid life, you think? It did require self denial 
at first: now it is a part of my nature. 
rest, and when it acts it has good food 


> 
afterwards. 


The stomach has 
and behaves itself 


The longer I live the more I am convinced that plain liv- 
ing and high thinking react upon one another. My associates 
upon the bench are victims of their appetit There is Judge 
A., as good a fellow as ever was, he lived for good eating 
and re ati and his brain was muddled half the time. —re- 
tired now, you know, a hopeless invalid ; Judge B. has the 
gout, and I am doing two-thirds of his work - Judge C., many 
years my junior, is a par: lytic, and so on with dozens of law- 
yers whom I could name. 

“IT hold that we have not full use of our brains, especially the 
upper portions, which are the organs of the moral sentiments, 
unless they are supp! ied with pure blood. The criminal classes 


are given to high feeding or poor feeding ; the more dangerous 
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and the more vicious are inflamed and stimulated by condi- and he uses no vegetables that grow underground, because they 
have had none of the transmuting power of sunshine. 

Canned fruit, in winter or spring, should not be used too sweet; 
the steam-dried fruit is still more wholesome. One excellent break- 
fast dish, in late winter, is 


ments, made dishes and drink.” 

It cannot be supposed that every one ought to live on two 
meals a day, but each can select the kind and amount he 
needs and hold to that. The young and the aged need food 
oftener than those in the prime of life, and the sedentary 
person certainly needs less than the active laborer. The hod 


Evaporated Apples and Raisins. 

To half a pound of evaporated apples (the delicate rings of which 
are as unlike the ordinary dried article asa fresh flower is to a 
pressed one) put a pound of raisins. Both must be washed anc 
bage and bread in proportion. It Is Used up In muscular €X- drained, and the raisins carefully picked over and stemmed. Cove 
ertion, thrown out of the pores and in replacing fast wearing with warm water and soak over night, or six hours. Stew gently 
tissues. And if any one has an excuse for a mug of beer it is frequently stirring, till the apple is thoroughly cooked, and sweeter 


carrier or ditcher consumes solid chunks of pork, with cab- 


he who works like a horse with little rest and no change, a_ slightly. This makes a delicious dish, and one easily digested 
mere animal and beast of burden. All pity to such, they want Some palates prefer a smaller proportion of raisins. 
strong food and plenty of it. Baked Apples. 

And so they do in very cold climates. Witness the blubber- “Every Bridget knows enough to put apples in the oven anc 
: : take them out when done,” perhaps some reader says. But there 
are baked apples avd baked apples. Take large, smooth, tar 
apples and wash; with a corer remove the seeds and place side by 
side in a dish of earthen or granitized iron. Fill each cavity wit! 
the best brown sugar, pour a cupful of hot water into the pan anc 


eating Greenlander of the North. Fat is the oil which sup- 
plies heat by burning with oxygen in the lungs. Such food 
would kill the East Indian who can live on a handful of rice 
aday. His temperate diet makes him kind, gentle and peace 


loving, while- sie hes elcaaal section lly meat eaters. ‘To find bake in a hot oven. When thoroughly done, remove each with ; 
what each constitution requires,—this is our work. __ | spoon into a flat dish with the exception af Gee which muat he wor 

Herbert Spencer has wisely said: “We do not yet suf- | soft. leaving the juice with it. Remove the skin of this apple wit! 
ficiently realize the truth that, as, in this life of ours, the phy- | a silver knife and fork and mash into a pulp, stirring in the juice 


sical underlies the mental, the mental must not be developed | adding, if you choose, cinnamon and nutmeg anda little salt. Pow 
Few seem conscious — this over the apples. When cold it makes a delicious jelly, whik 


at the expense of the physical. 

that there is such a thing as physical morality. Men’s habitual the fruit, penetrated by the sugar, is ready to melt in the moutl 
words and acts imply that they are at liberty to treat their It does not need cream to make this a dish fit for a king or queer 

bodies as they please. The fact is, that all breaches of the Baked Peaches, Pears and Quinces. 
laws of health are physical sins.’ rhese retain their excellent flavors if covered in the oven. Th: 
Following the same line of thought, Prof. Schneider, the  t° fitst may be packed in a jar of granite ware or stone, two-third 
filling the jar and nearly covering the fruit with water. Bake in ; 
German philosopher, declares that Practical right and good 
: 7 slow oven from one to three hours, according to the size and con 
conduct are much more dependent on health of body than on 
dition of the fruit. Quinces must be cored and the cavity fillec 

with sugar before cooking. Eaten with cream they are unrivaled 
gospel of right living 151 fet so popularly under- 
stood as it ought to be. Asa builder selects perfect materials Apples, pears, peaches, plums and other fruits can be preservec 
and fits them together carefully for a dwelling, so should we | jn shape by dropping the sections of the larger, or the carefull, 
select the best food and surround ourselves with the best con- picked over small fruit, into boiling syrup, made rich or otherwis: 
ditions for the houses we live in. Character results from many according to the acidity of the fruit. But it is far more wholesom: 
y 

causes and is of slow growth. ‘The cook and the housekeeper to stew quickly, and add the sugar after taking the fruit from the 
unwittingly aid or hinder its highest development. What fire. Boiling the sugar with it not only produces a chemical chang 
greater truth can be said concerning the dignity of woman's | but it takes more in proportion to the fruit. 
work in the home ? 


Breakfast Dishes--Fruits. 
The early part of the day is the time for eating fruit. The adage. 


If sweet apples are preferred, pare and core and lay in a granite 
or porcelain kettle, pour over cold water enough to nearly cove: 
them and simmer slowly till they are soft. Lift out the apples wit! 
“gold at morning, silver at noon, but lead at night,” has a scientific | arrange im a dish, pow ener “Shey 

are good for luncheon with bread and milk. 

Pears are good stewed in the same way, but without paring 
Season the juice with the best brown sugar or molasses. 

Grapes, either cultivated or wild, are readily separated from the 


basis. Its natural acidity acting upon the empty stomach is a 
“cholagogue ” for the torpid liver, of which most Americans are 
the victims. Persons with active brains often find it impossible to 


eat uncooked fruit; stewed and moderately sweetened it is more : : sak a : 
seeds by mashing them before boiling. The seeds rise to the sur 


digestible, but not even then with a variety of other dishes. ; : ; 
face and can be skimmed out; the skins are wholesome. Sweete 


Among fruits the apple stands first in value. It is better baked 
than in any other form, as a valuable property immediately under- 
neath the skin is then retained. And anything more delectable 
than a baked, tart apple, served with cream, on first sitting down 
to breakfast, would be hard to find. 

Following the apple comes the orange: afterward all the berries 


with two-thirds their weight of sugar, and, if they are to be canned 
boil five minutes. The frost grape makes a delicious sauce, whicl 
may be used by itself or as a flavoring for pudding sauces. If the 
grapes are thoroughly ripe, mix with them one-quarter as mucl 
water as mashed fruit, by measure, and use a wooden spoon 
Though it is difficult to spoil fruit, its attractiveness, like that ot! 


: : every other kind of food, depends on its preparation. 
sweetness of the tropical fruits, with the exception of the orange. 
—Flester M. Poole. 


They are coarse and lack flavor beside our berries, cherries and Z 


of the temperate zone. We are apt to over-estimate the value and 


peaches. The banana has many of the properties of the vegetable. ; 
The productions of the warm zone serve to vary our dietary, es- 


pecially toward spring, but is it not true that every place should A JINGLE FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 
“yield the food convenient for the season ?” THE NOISY FROG. 

That fruit is best which has grown in full sunlight. One gentle- A yellow green frog sat on a log, 
man, well known in an interior city, for his great probity, intelli- | In the sunlight warm and mellow ; 
gence and success in business, is often quoted by his friends as an | He blinked his eyes at the dull gray skies, 
example of perfect health. Yet he confines his diet to cereals and | And kept up a mournful bellow ; 


Vexed by his din, a crane waded in, 


fruits, and is very careful to personally superintend the gather- 
And swallowed the noisy fellow! 


ing of his apples. Those for his own use are picked from the south 
side of the trees, where they have absorbed the full rays of the sun, | —frank H. Stauffer. 
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FAGOTS FOR THE FIRESIDE. 


Gathered and Made Ready, Expressly for Goon HovUSEKEEPING. 


By Miss Lucretia P. HALE. 
THE FAGOT PARTY. 


THE TENTH BUNDLE OF FAGOTS. 


* VERY large party assembled at 


Sea the Fortescues, as the first Fagot 
# Party of the new year. Among 
I) the early comers, four directly 
o withdrew to a corner, to play with 


) Mr. Brunton the game of cards 
which he had taught them at the 


} last Fagot Party, and which they 
had since been practising. “It 

am is a game,” said Mr. Brunton, 
“that increases its interest, the 
xo. \| more you play it, as is the case 
= with all good games—whist, for 


stance, which it resembles in many points.” 


Mr. Brun- 
mn prom eeded to rehearse the rules of the game for the ben- 


fit of some lookers on. 
Jayenne. 


This game is played as whist is, with four persons, two being 


irtners, sitting opposite toeach other. Asitisana 


t} 


lvantage in 
is game to have long suits, the cards should be seldom or never 


iufiled, and after being cut, should be dealt in two rounds, seven 
irds for instance at once, to each player, and six to each after- 
vards. “Or,” said Mr. Brunton, suiting the action to the word, 
to deal 
und one to each. This leaves the cards !ess disturbed. 
As in whist, the player next the dealer leads a card which must 
> followed in suit by the other players and taken by the one who 
ays the highest card. As in whist, after six of these tricks have 
een taken on either side, every succeeding trick taken, counts. A 
rump is turned up in dealing, which however is accepted only at 
the will of the dealer who has the right to make a trump. 
] 


The dealer, indeed, can declare which of various games he will 


lay, presently to |] 


e explained. If he cannot favorably make a 

cision he passes the right to his partners who must decide upon 
me of the following alternatives. He can play what is called 
playing 


In SUITS, O 


A Waist HANb—making any trump he pleases, 


which of course would be his strongest suit.) and taking as many 
tricks as he and his partner can make. This, however, does not 
ount him as much, if successful, as 

GRANDISSIMO.—If he declares this, he must refuse to make 
iny trump, not accepting the trump turned up. This can only be 
successfully played with the best cards of along suit, and the 
eading cards of the other suits. 

CAYENNE—is played by declaring the trump turned up, and if 
successful, counts more than a game In Suits. 

NULLISSIMO—is the reverse of all these. Every trick beyond 
six, taken by the players who declare Nullissimo, counts to the 
other side, so the object is to take as few tricks as possible. There 
are no trumps in Nullissimo, and the ace counts lowest, as one, 
unless the player as he places it upon the table, calls it “high” 
for the purpose of taking the trick with it. 

Honors are counted in this game, and the ten spot ranks as an 
honor. The game is 4o. 

Fach trick, (after making six tricks or a book, as in whist) counts 
two, except in Nullissimo, when each trick counts four to the other 
side, and Cayenne in which it counts four, and in Grandissimo in 
which it counts six. 

Three honors count two, four honors count four, five honors 
count six. In Cayenne the honors count double. 

GRAND SLAM—is gained when one side takes all the tricks, and 
it counts 16. 

SMALL SLAM—where all the tricks but one are taken, counts six. 
In Nullissimo these count to the other side. 
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“Great care must be taken,’ continued Mr. Brunton, “in 


| playing Nullissimo.” 


If you have no card of the suit led, you have an excellent oppor- 
tunity of throwing away a dangerous high card of another suit. 
For this purpose it is a good plan in Nullissimo to dispose of your 
short suits as soon as possible. If your partner has had the mis- 
fortune to have taken the trick, you have another good opportunity 
to dispose of a high card of the same suit, unless you have reason 
to suppose that it is an advantage for your partner to take the lead 
for the next round. But as the trick anyhow must count to your 
side, you may as well use upa high card of your own upon it, 
otherwise be very sure to play as low a card as possible. Practice 


and experience are the best teachers in this game as in all. 


“T see,” said Mrs. Fortescue, as she perceived this party 
in the corner occupied with their game of cards, “that you 
are determined to make this evening a quiet one, in contrast 
to the brilliant evening we had at our last Fagot Party.” 

“That, indeed, was a great success,” said Mrs. Owens. 
‘Everybody has been speaking of it.” 

*] shall never forget that last tableau of the * Fair Women in 
said Mrs. Chester. “The memory of it stays by me ; 

“It was such an original idea,” said Mr. Chester, “ for 
the different characters to speak themselves. We have seen 
before, series of tableaux illustrating the poem, with long 
pauses between each picture, but here we were carried on 
dramatically from one point to another, without any oppor- 
tunity for losing our interest or for recalling us back to our- 
selves.” 

[ really think Tennyson himself would have been 
pleased,” said Aunt Maria, who came regularly to the 
Fagot Parties. 

‘But I understand we are to have some acting to-night,” 
said Aspasia 

* Nothing 


‘Clara and her brother have been preparing to act a proverb 


in so brilliant a line.” said Mrs. Fortescue. 


to offer as their I 


agot. 

“Why should we then not begin with the ‘Shouting Pro- 
verbs, game?” asked Rodney Owens. 

‘Certainly, if you will tell us just how to play it,” said 
Mrs. Fortescue. 

And Rodney Owens explained the simple method of playing 
Shouting Proverbs. 

One person leaves the room, and the rest think of a proverb 
which he is to guess on his return. One word of this proverb 
must be given in succession to each person in the company, and 
must be shouted out at the same moment, when the person who is 
to guess has returned. 

“I pity him,” said Mr. Chester, “and I suggest that you 
kindly go first.” 

Rodney Owens willingly assented and when he was gone, 
the proverb, “ Every man thinks his own geese swans,” was 
decided upon. Each word was taken in turn successively by 
the company, and the proverb needed to be repeated three 
times in order to give each one a word, as it contained but 
seven words and there were twenty-one ready to play. 

As soon as Rodney Owens entered the room, ata signal 
from Mr. Chester, each person shouted his word in full voice, 
as loud as possible. A terrible hissing was produced, as the 
three who happened to have the word “geese” were espec- 
ially vigorous in voice and the proverb was quickly guessed. 
As Rodney Owens detected Mr. Chester in enunciating one 
of the “geese,” Mr. Chester was obliged to go out of the 
room, in order to guess the next proverb. 

But he was able to get hold of it sooner than he expected, 
for one of those who had the word “glass” in the proverb of 
“Those who live in houses of glass must not throw stones at 
those that pass,” came in late with his word, which easily be- 
trayed the whole proverb to Mr. Chester. 
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The shouting of fresh proverbs was kept on for a while till 
Hector Brunton suggested the game of 
Illustrating Proverbs. 

“This is done,” he explained, *in the same way as in the 
game of Historical Pictures.” 

Each person has a sheet of paper and pencil, and on the upper 
part of the sheet draws an illustration of any proverb he may have 
in his mind, and passes the paper to his next neighbor, who writes 


4 


at the bottom of the sheet, the proverb he supposes is represented 
and passes it to the next, after turning down his own conjecture, 
which may or may not be correct. 

As in the 
game of Historical Pictures, he was displeased that his 


Arthur Chester was quite eager for this game. 


proverb was universally guessed, while he would have been 
equally displeased if his picture had not been understood. 
His picture which we represent here, was not however, 
guessed by everybody. One person wrote, “Curses like 
chickens come home to roost,” and another suggested “Every 
man thinks his own geese swans,” while the true answer, was, 
with these exceptions, given as * A bird in the hand is worth 
two in the bush.” 

“Arthur's human figures are truly classic,’ whispered Mr. 
Chester to Mrs. Fortescue, “ but his birds, I fear, were studied 
from the Noah's ark of his childhood.” 

“There is a certain truth about his picture that I like,” 
said Mrs. Fortescue, “his putting his birds so far into the 


bush.” 


Eustace Brunton’s picture of an old-fashioned well, with 
well-sweep, standing by itself and intended to represent the 
proverb, * Let well alone,” was variously guessed, as “ All’s 
well that ends well,” * Well begun is well done.” ete. 

After one turn at this game, Aunt Cecilia begged that the 
old-fashioned game of * Put in a Proverb,” should not be 
neglected. This was not familiar tothe young people pres- 
ent, and she gave the directions for it. 

Put in a Proverb. 

In this game, one person goes out of the room, while the rest 
think of a proverb. Each one must then take a word in turn of 
the proverb, and when asked a question by the person who went 
out, on his return he must put the word given him into his answer. 

Cecilia Owens consented to go out and Arthur Chester 
went with her, as it was decided it would take two to guess 
the words hidden in the answers. 

We give here the questions and answers. 

“Which did you consider the finest of the illustrations just 
made of the proverbs?” 

“IT should find it hard to select one, but Aspasia and An- 
gelina Brunton showed they were true artists.” 

“Where were you going when I met you in such a hurry 
the other day?” 

“I was going to swallow a hasty lunch at the station before 
taking the train for New York.” 

“Should you prefer to be the one to go out, and come in 
and ask questions, in this kind of game, or to stay in and 
answer?” 

“It does not make much difference, in my opinion. One 
discovers one’s lack of brains, in either capacity.” 
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“Do you think our fagots are likely to give out?” 

*T should say not. 

* Do you think we are to have a stormy winter?” 

“You must inquire of Mr. Wiggin. He is the person to 
make the prophecies. 

‘If you were invited to a Toboggan party, should you 
accept 

* | should take a Bee-line, and go to it.” 

*How many times shall we have to go round before we 
guess this proverb?” 


Fresh wood is cut every year.” 


*[ should say you would have to spend the winter at it, 
and perhaps part of the summer.” 

In fact, Cecilia and Arthur had to question each member 
of the company, before they guessed it, and the proverb was 
repeated three times. But the astute reader has probably 
already guessed it in the seven answers we have given. 

A number of proverbs were brought forward for this game, 
some new and some old. ‘What can’t be cured must be 
endured,” * Lasses and glasses are always in danger,” * Make 
hay while the sun shines,” ete. 

“Mrs. Chester has made an excellent proverb,” said Mr. 
Chester, “I believe she considers it appropriate to her own 
room, as well as many others in these modern days, * Every 
rug betrays a rag!” 

Mr. Cl 


midst of the laughter that followed, “I never heard it before! 


ester!’ exclaimed his wife appealingly, in the 


These and other proverbs were given in the same way and 
guessed. Some of the younger members of the party had 
withdrawn for the purpose of 
Acting Proverbs. 

“This is done,” said Tom Fortescue (as he stood in front 
of a curtain before which the audience were assembled), 

By selecting a proverb and dramatizing it; that is, we are now 
going to present to you a little scene, and you will be obliged to 
guess the proverb which we shall attempt to represent. 

He passed behind the curtain, and in a few moments it was 
drawn, and the front of a cottage appeared with a door and 
a window. 

“For this scene,” Mrs. Fortescue said, in an audible whisper, 
to those sitting near her, * we are indebted to Aspasia and An- 
gelina: they painted it for us with the ivy hanging around 
the door. ‘Tom managed the * practicable’ window that will 
open, and the door also.”’ 

At this moment two old tramps, as they seemed, a man and 
a woman, presented themselves in front of the door in the 
scene. Tom Fortescue was seen to open the door from the 
inside to let them in, as they gesticulated their wants. 

He, himself, was looking haggard and worn, and at first 
was hesitating to let them in. 

*Come in, come in,” he said at last in a voice of despair. 
“We are all of us beggars together.” 

At this moment Clara Fortescue opened the window from 
within. She, too, had a sad, sorrowful look, and was dressed 
in old, worn, shabby clothes. 

“Clara looks a hundred years old,” said her mother. 

But as Clara opened the window, a plaster Cupid that was 
hanging inside, above her by a wire, fell from its nail out of 
the window, and was smashed in pieces outside. Clara clasped 
her hands in agony, and wretched looking as she was, looked 
far more wretched. 

The curtain was drawn upon this tableau, and Mr. Chester 
exclaimed : 

“When Poverty comes in at the door, Love flies out of the 
window.” 

“That must be it.” “It must be so!” exclaimed every- 
body. ‘What a lovely picture! we must have it again,” and 
there were loud cries of “encore, encore.” * 

The curtain was drawn in a marvellously short time to show 
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an entire change of scene. ‘The inside of the cottage was now 
shown, with the same door and the same window, at the back 
of the stage. But Tom Fortescue was now opening the door, 
insisting that the same old tramps should leave. 

“| find you can’t help us here, you may as well leave,” he 
was saying; “we can get along very well by ourselves. My 
wife, here,” pointing to Clara Fortescue, “is willing you 

jould take our last crust if you will only leave. She can 
scrub her own floors. I am going to work sorting bricks to- 
yorrow, and here is a ticket for you to take to the office of the 
\ssociated Charities.” 

At this moment Clara hastened to the window, which now 
pened outwards, and a lovely face was seen looking in. It 

is litthe Bessie Fortescue, with some shining transp.irent 
vings spread over her shoulders. She mounted on the sill as 

to fly in. 

“Ah, 1 see,” 


indow, so Poverty goes out al the door.” 


said Hector Brunton, * Love flies in at the 


The tramps left, giving thanks for their Associated Chari- 
s ticket, and the scene closed. 
We have not space to give some impromptu proverbs that 
re acted after this brilliant scene had been sufficiently 
pplauded and encored. 
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WHATEVER THY ESTATE. 


© brown-faced maiden of the farms! 


Chide not 


lack of town-wise charms ; 


The sun, the sky, the fields, the air, 
Are ever thine and ever fair; 
Thy life, though cast in rugged mold, 
Gains truth and beauty manifold 
Cease, cease thy longings for the far 
Hurt ways, where piteous passions war. 
Whatever thy estate, 
*T will not be long nor lat 
When Love comes glowing there, 
Where God and Nature are. 
ut keep thy prayer aright 
Already love and light 


Have reckoned thine abundant charms 
© brown-faced maiden of the farms! 


© toiling maiden of the town! 


Look up, though all would put thee down; 


lrue as the everlasting truth, 
Thy good is molded in thy ruth; 
Each scourged hour past is peace for thee, 
Each duty done is victory 
Cease all thy plaints, thy toil is blest, 
Thy hungry soul shall feast and rest. 

y 2 

Whatever thy estate, 

*T will not be long nor late 

When Love comes glowing there, 

Where God and Striving are. 

But keep thy life aright 


Already love and | 


ight 
igi 


For thee are smoothing out fate’s frown, 


© toiling maiden of the tow 


O sad and toiling maidens all! 
Rest, joy shall come from Labor's thrall, 
See not thy sister’s scorn; for she 
Hath all but hope and love, may be ; 
And hope and love, and good and home, 
Are more than all ‘neath heaven's dome. 
Thou art but tried. Knit in thy hours 
Of toil are all-immortal powers. 
Whatever thy estate, 
*Twill not be long nor late 
When Love comes glowing there, 
Where God and Purpose are. 
But keep thy souls ttue—pure— 
There cometh to endure, 
More than all dreams may plaint and call, 
O sad and toiling maidens all! 


—-Edgar L. Wakeman. 
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DOOR BELLS AND KNOCKERS. 


THE Front Door BELL AND THE Back Door BELL. 


HE green-grocer’s boy laid the cab- 


bage, bunch of beets, and dozen 
ears of corn on the already over- 


crowded kitchen table, upsetting a 
teacup of milk as he did so, and 
then hurried out. As his wagon 
rattled away from the door, Mrs. 
Christopher turned and surveyed 
the disordered room with a look of 
despair. “Well, it zs discourag- 


ing!” she cried with an impatient 


stamp of her broad-soled foot. 
* Dishes piled up in every avail 
able space. Yet I suppose I ought to be very thankful 
that I was allowed time to put the victuals out of sight! | 
began to wash those dishes at seven o'clock this morning 
and *——stretching her neck to command a view of the clock 

“here it is half past nine, and I'd planned to do so 
much sewing to day, too! Oh, dear, dear! And it isn't so 
much either,” she added, nothing daunted at the array, “if 


1 only could be let alone long enoug! 


She walked slowly into the cool, darkened sitting room, 
and dropped wearily into the rocking chair. 


> 


suppose,” 
she continued sarcastically, “I might just as well make a 
business of tending the door! I've poured hot water on 
those dishes three times and they are still in the pan!” 
With a comically resigned expression, she picked up a fan 
and settled herself cozily in her chair. \ few minutes in the 
fresh, sweet air of the tidy room, sent her off into a pleasant 
train of thought, from which she suddenly roused herself to 
recall her recent vexation. 

* How many of these people.” she mused, “are really 
necessary to the successful running of the household ma- 
chinery, and how many prove merely hindering frictions? 
First, that cadaverous tramp who begged a breakfast; most 
certainly he was superfluous. Then the milkman rang his 
bell: we surely couldn't do without him: and while I was 
waiting fora new lot of tickets to be counted, | heard the 
door-bell and hurried in to let Miss Barett fit the children’s 
dresses; she’s a necessity, and a blessing too. Then the 


children claimed my attention, and by the time I had hot 
water ready to wash the glasses, the baker’s cart came jing- 
lin 


bread this warm weather. It’s almost time for Nelson to 


1 up; necessity number three, for it spares me baking 


come clattering round the corner with his noisy old wagon, 


and himself as noisily screaming: “ Veg-e-tables! Veg-e- 


tables!!”” Now, as he has everything one wants and don't 
want, all other hucksters are unnecessary. And that fresh 
fish man must needs come to my back door, though I can’t 
shut my ears to his bawling, up and down the streets on all 
sides of me. 
“There!” She started as she heard the admonitory shriek 
of the decrepit back gate. “Oh! with a sigh of relief. “It's 
only the groceries | ordered. Put the potatoes down cellar,” 
she called to the boy, “and the packages anywhere in the 
kitchen.” But the children came in clamorous for “bread 
and butter,” and Mrs. Christopher spent the remainder 
of her morning fairly “flying ‘round” to make up for lost 
time. 


* * * * * * * 


Lois, did you finish my ticking work-apron?” asked Mr. 
Christopher at dinner. 

“No, Fred, I didn’t have a minute’s time this morning,” 
and contrary to her usual habit, she entertained her husband 
with a list of her grievances. 
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“How many people altogether have bothered you to-day?” 
he asked, when she had finished. 

Mrs. Christopher made a mental count. 

“Ten in all, with the tramp and two agents,”’ she said. 

“ And if you gave five minutes to each person, nearly an 
hour has been consumed. But see here a minute,” he added 
in his matter-of-fact tone as he helped himself to the celery, 
“don’t Mrs. Pierce and Mrs. McDowell have just as many 
callers as you do?” 

““ Why—yes, I presume so,” his wife admitted rather meekly. 
“No, they don’t either,” contradictorily, “for Mrs. Pierce 
never feeds a tramp and they seldom go there, and she never 
patronizes the vegetable wagons, but buys all fruit and veg- 
etables at her grocers, and Mrs. McDowell is too economical. 

“There!” her husband broke in, * that’s all there is to be 
said about it,” with a dismissing wave of his hand. “ You've 
told the solution to all your difficulties, Can't you do as they 
do? Be a little more independent and don’t be imposed 
upon?” 

“ But I have tried to get rid of them,” protested Mrs. Chris- 
topher. “ You know that boy and his mother who drive a 
vegetable wagon? Every time we've moved they've followed 
us up. I refuse his wares and he leaves the gate open, and 
he’s the most persistent creature, puts on a poor-folksy air 
and fairly flings his garden produce at your head. I used to 
buy to get rid of him but I’m not newly-married now, and 
purchase only what I need. The last time he was here he 
asked : 

“Want any new potatoes this morning? I'll give you good 
measure,” 

* How much are they?” I asked. 

* Fifty cents a peck. Shan’t.I bring some right in?” 

* No, I guess not.” 

* Some nice, fresh peas then? Just gathered this morning. 
Of course you'll want some peas. Only ten cents a quart!” 

“Not any.” 

* Well, some wax beans then——beans is cheap!” 

* Be assured that last insinuation did not make me his pur- 
chaser that day at least,” she added laughing. “Though I 
seldom buy of him, he still calls regularly, but goes away 
each time looking glummer than ever, and I’m in hopes—— 

* And there’s old Mr. Gates with his little cart of coffee, 
kerosene, and flavoring extracts. He is the greatest annoy- 
ance! He walks right in without knocking, at any hour of 
the day; often when the children are asleep, and I am keep- 
ing still and resting. Then, he will agree to furnish you 
coffee once a week, and some weeks forgets you altogether: 
and as for the oil, it takes him about an hour to fill the can, 
which he brings in dripping with the redolent fluid. Besides, 
if he can’t make change it’s an extra little bill to keep in 
mind, and it’s better every way to buy those articles along 
with your groceries, but I've purchased nothing of him for 
three weeks, and I'm pretty sure he’s taken the hint.” 

*Who’s that you’re talking about?” inquired Mr. Christo- 
pher, rousing himself from the contemplation of his last new 
plan for a chair back. 

“Mr. Gates! Oh no, he’s all right, you can’t offend him! 
Why, I met him on Prairie street last night, and told him to 
leave a package of his “twenty-two cent” coffee here every 
week. It’s the same grade we pay twenty-eight for at Fos- 
ter's.” 

“You did! Oh, Fred,” groaned his wife, her voice and 
eyes full of reproach. “I’d give ten cents more a pound to 
be rid of him!” 

“Yes, I see,” remarked her husband dryly, “how much 
you care about economizing.” 

“But I don’t call it economy,” pursues his wife “to spend 
one’s time with venders at the door. Is my time worth | 
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nothing at all? And see my work-basket filled to overflow- 
ing, and the last new magazine has been in the house three 
days, and I’ve not——and I wanted to help Fay with her 
spelling lessons too—but didn’t you know Fred, how he had 
annoyed me?” 

“Of course I didn’t, and I’m sorry for the poorold man. It 
gives him a light occupation without which he’d be mis 
erable.” 

“He is not poor, with a comfortable home and children 
to care for him, and shall I be charitable to him, and refuse 
the homeless, destitute tramp the wherewithal to stay his 
stomach ?” 

“Oh, how do you treat the tramps now-a-days, Lois?” he 


asked, glad to change the subject. You haven’t mentioned 
them lately.” 

“My answer to tramps and agents is the same: ‘not any 
thing to-day’ ” was the decided reply. 

“Why, how long since you've reformed?” exclaimed he: 
husband in surprise, as he cut off the point to his piece o 
pie, “ Since that agent called here with solder, and you pai 
enough for the worthless thing to keep your tins in order fo 
a year and 

* Be careful, Fred,” Mrs. Christopher admonished, holdin 
up a warning finger, “or I shall ask about that two dollar 
which 


“Don't wander from the subject in hand, my dear,” wit! 
dignity. “And you refuse the beggars who formerly excite 
your deepest sympathies !” 

“We can’t afford to feed them!” she cried in defense « 
the implied hard-heartedness, at least, not the number wh 


have called here the last four months! * You see the mis 


chief was done early this spring when I gave that poo: 
starving creature a ‘good square meal.’"’  * He must have te 
egraphed the news back to all the on-coming tramps, for afti 
that as many as two beggars a week, marched up the stre¢ 
and came straight to our back door, utterly ignoring th 
neighbors. Number one had walked one hundred and fort 
miles and had eaten nothing for two days and a half, he to 
me. He offered to split wood so I showed him into the woos 
shed, and in a little while handed out a plate of food. Ir 
plenished it a number of times, and began to be anxious i 
regard to our next meal, when he said: * I’m hungry yet bi 
I'm afraid to eat any more now, and I feel too weak to spl 
more wood, but I'll come in the morning.’ I was surpris« 
that he kept his word and still more so when he split up a 
the wood in the shed, the first time a tramp ever did a stro! 
of work for me! So, I considered he had earned a ‘go 


square meal,’ and let him come into the kitchen, where I ha 


hot coffee and ham and eggs set out on the kitchen tabk 
But | made up my mind then, never to let another tramp int 
the house!” 

Mrs. Christopher does not tell her husband that her res 
lution grew out of a horrible fright she received, a few hour 
after that same tramp’s departure. She had suddenly 1 
membered leaving her diamond ring, hung on the nail o\ 
the kitchen washstand, where the tramp had spent some tin 
‘washing up.” 
into the kitchen, and found it under the very towel the tran 
had taken down. “If he had merely rattled it on the nail 
should never have laid eyes on it again! He must have bee 


Breathless with anxiety, she hurric 


an honest man; a thief’s eyes are sharper and would nev 
have missed that bonanza!”’ 

* | emptied my larder a few mornings after for two of th 
hardest-looking men I ever saw’ But the matter grew wors' 
and worse, and when I handed a man a single roll in a pape 
bag, and he angrily and in a manner calculated to attract mj 
attention, tore off and threw away the upper part of the bag, 
and crammed the roll contemptuously into his pocket, I have 
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uithfully kept the determination I then made, to favor no 
uture mendicants.”’ 

Mr. Christopher sat playing with his napkin ring, as he 
istened with an air of interest. ‘“ How about the agents?” 
e asked, as his wife paused for breath. 

“Well, Ido not let them come in and spend part of an 
our describing their wares, as I used to think I had to do. 
vow when I[ greet one, | remember that the money at my 
isposal must be used for household necessaries, and though 
am often tempted, I firmly but politely decline to purchase. 
Vith some an expression of admiration for their goods is an 

ch of encouragement, and they speedily take an ell of the 
lvantage offered. I think it better not to give that en- 
uuragement, unless | may be a possible purchaser: to allow 

} agent to spend his time trying to make a sale, when all the 

ile you may know you cannot make compensation, is un- 

urteous and foolish.” 

“The bell jangled the other morning: I dropped my work, 

anged my apron, and put on a clean collar. ‘The front door 
on a bare-footed urchin who asked me: Isn’t this a 
ardin’ house? | thought it was a boardin’ house. Don't 
u want too buy some huckleberries? There's two quarts 
re,’ holding up a tin pail. When he left, it was by the 
ck door, and he still insisted as he walked away: “1 

ght it was a boardin’ house !”’ 
* Then there's an old lady with genuine fresh-laid country 
res, Whom I am always glad to see twice a month.” 

‘Last Thursday, the children spent the afternoon at their 
indmother’s. It was very quiet all through the house, as | 
t busy sewing and thinking ; suddenly a voice like a thread 
d in a minor key, piped out from the wood-house door: 
\ny rags? Any rags?” That rag-man’s boy is not happy, 
less he calls on me twice a week !™ 
‘My butter-woman who comes every Saturday with sweet 


ls of butter, and the chicken-man, whose young and tende1 
vls are always dressed 


beautifully, | wouldn’t keep house 
thout 

* But there’s old Mr. Ketcham, with gray hair and beard, 
o reminds me of Puck's farmer whom one pair of boots 
sts a lifetime. He calls here often with vegetables and | 
k a strong dislike to him from the first. The other morn 


r he stopped our two little girls at the door, and actually 


ssed them—his mouth foul with tobacco juice—and I just 
od there and shivered and couldn't help myself!” 
Mr. Christopher looked at his watch, and reluctantly hur- 
d from the table. “Of cours@ if there’s a call at front or 
k door you are in duty bound to answer it. Agents can 
im that attention at least: and plainly to discourage tramps 
o refuse to feed them. Now how many of the rest of the 
ltitude can you dispense with ?” 
ounting on her fingers each obtrusive peddler was named 
| the number swelled to seven. 
‘Then since hints pass unnoticed, I should advise 
* Advise nothing,” his wife broke in. ‘I've a plan of my 
vn to try first, and will tell you my success inside of a week.” 
When on the following morning Mrs. Christopher chanced 
awaken earlier than usual, she very sensibly improved the 
portunity the quiet hour offered, in a faithful contemplation 
the most urgent duties to be met in the busy day before 
r. ‘The train of thought indulged in might not be uninter- 
sting to busy housewives like herself; but suffice it to say 
it the practical common sense, and wise judgment, exer- 
sed in perfecting her plans, showed themselves through all 
ie subsequent days and weeks. 
A closer inspection of Nelson's wagon, supplied daily with 
esh fruits from the neighboring metropolis, and a variety of 


vegetables from the surrounding country, proved it capable 


of furnishing all the family needs; in view of which fact, the 
owner was engaged to call on Mrs, Christopher three times a 
week. Then as the week went by, each of the seven unneces- 
sary hucksters was informed of this arrangement and dis- 
missed in kindly tones and a courteous manner, at which it 
was impossible to take offence. 

And now besides transient callers, only the dairyman, baker, 
Nelson and the grocer’s boy remained to be waited on; and 
consequently, a greater degree of comfort and much less 
fatigue appeared in the mornings’ work and many little laid 


aside duties were resumed, 


Vrs. F. Purdy. 
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YOUNG HOUSEKEEPERS SHOULD KNOW 
That soda will clean tarnished tin. 
That vinegar and salt will clean copper. 


That butter is the best polish to pr 


That a heated knife will cut hot bread without making it soggy. 


lhat oil of cedar is sure death to vermin which infest chambers. 
That toilet sets and all chamber articles should be cleaned in 
cold water. 


That white lead will cement broken crockery, a ten cent bottle 


lasting for years. 
That a small paint brush should be used in cracks and crevices 
ting a room. 


That disease often lurks in a dirty dishcloth,a greasy sink, an 


unclean teakettle and a poorly ventilated oven. 
That flannels should be washed in hot soapsuds, and rinsed in 


hot water containing soap enough to soften it a little. 


That a carpet sweeper is invaluable in adining-room where small 
children eat, but should never be used for general sweeping. 

That silver should be washed with a chamois skin, saturated with 
silver soap, each time after use, thus avoiding a general cleaning. 

That windows should never be washed while the sun shines upon 
them, as it is impossible to polish them without leaving blue 
streaks. 


That preserving jars should be stood on th 


eir heads, for at least 

an hour after sealing, when the liquor will escape if the jar con- 
tains air. 

That silk dresses should never be brushed with a whisk broom, 
but should be carefully rubbed with a velvet mitten kept for that 
purpose only. 


—Mrs. ©. H. Maher. 


The pie, we may remark. in lieu of going back to Adam, is by no 
means of Yankee origin, says the Springfield Aepud/ican. It is of 


tine English ancestry. English literature savors of pie from 


1g 
] 


way back, and it undoubtedly landed at Plymouth Rock with the 


verms of other free institutions, ready to develop in new forms and 
propagate a wide acceptation. ‘The Puritans and the Pilgrims 
came to a land whose surly climate limited the enjoyment of fresh 


fruits to six months of the year. What more natural, necessary 
and wise than that the housewives should dry apples and pumpkin, 
and compound the mysterious mincemeat, in order to serve a proper 


d 


essert before the lords of the new continent? Pie reigned by 
force of necessity and wit. The Englishmen left behind took to 
ale and beer, but these never developed a strong hold on the New 
England table. But modern commerce and invention are supplying 
fresh fruits the year around, and to them pie yields. With straw- 
berries in April and May, and a steady succession of other native 
fruits tili New Year's 


and thereafter oranges and bananas, to say 
nothing of canned fruits, the necessity of pastry dessert vanishes. 
Wherever this abundance of fruit can be distributed and afforded, 
it will speedily revolutionize the popular dietary; upon the farms 
the sway of tradition and the subjection to pie are less easily 
broken, on account of the absence of these substitutes. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


A FEW HOMELY WORDS. 


For THE BENEFIT OF WOMEN IN THE HOUSEHOLD. 
Il. 


I’ Plato, 2000 years ago, saw the need of a 


both home and state, why should it be 
thought a strange thing that, at the present 
day, we advocate the same? Not that we 
are in favor of 


politic al life for women, 
though it may come to be best for her to 
accept some of its necessities. We hear 


a great deal about the decline in’ matri- 


monial alliances, and much that is very 
absurd is said and written of it. —mainly. 


not fitted 
for wives of men with moderate incomes. It is said that 


it is urged, that women are 


cooperative housekeeping would ensure a greater degree of 


g 
family life. When from large factories. stores. laundries, and 
the like, we can so order our home liv Ing as to lessen the ex- 
penses incident upon the keeping up of a large establishment, 
the dispensing of an army of servants, and proportionate 
expenditure for food, ete.. men of small capital can afford 
to marry, hire rooms, and have meals served therein for a 
comparatively small consideration. Without question many 
young men who would gladly establish homes of their own. 


gl 
are deterred from so doing by the manifest extravagances (as 
they call it) of the young women. 

Of course, it follows naturally that the young woman who 
has been brought up in ignorance of iny matters of household 
management would be much better off by means of the co 
operative kitchen and laundry. But we believe that there are 
large numbers of young women who will gladly labor with 
their own hands, if need be, in the homes of those they love. 

In a recent New York paper a * Bachelor” writes: “ You 
remark in your article, the summer resorts are sprinkled with 
fair maidens, and they are likely to be so sprinkled for years, 


unless there is a radical change in womankind.” 


He says 
that “any young man with a moderate s lary hesitates to enter 
into marriage, because 75 per cent. of the young women are 
not capable of be oming helpmeets for such a class of young 
men.” This “ Bachelor” has become soured by reason of an 
unfortunate choice in female friends, we { incy. Why is it? 


we in turn ask such as he, that, at these various summet re- 
sorts, it is the young ladies with *b ings, bustles, frills, ete...” 
are the ones most sought after, until young women come to 
feel that the more dress they can put on the greater becomes 
their power to attract the opposite sex? Because so m iny 
young women at the various summer resorts lay aside all care 
and wholly devote themselves to recreation. is it best to 
assume that all do this? or that in their homes these same 
young women are not domestic in their tastes ? 

Again, nine times in ten, if the truth were told. it would be 
found that the young woman who is styled so frivolous has, 
with her own dainty fingers, fashioned the garment which 
seems to the uninitiated so extravagant. Young men will do 
well to gain more information before making such criticisms 
as these,—* Reform the girls if you want more marriages,” 
Says our crusty “* Bachelor. 

So few men at the present day leave great revenues behind 
them when they die, that we cannot too persistently urge 
upon our young women the necessity of cultivating the home 
talents. 


I was surprised the other day to be told by one who 
knows that nearly every family in a certain city of beautiful 
homes live nearly, if not quite, up to their annual income, and 
should death come suddenly, very little would be found for 
the support of the families mentioned. Therefore. we believe 
in an education which commences in the home, is carried on- 
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higher education for women as benefiting 


ward to the highest possible collegiate course for both sexe: 


and thus the coming generation would not only be fitted t 
meet the viscissitudes of life here, but also to shine in th: 
bright world where all knowledge is perfected. Why els 


are we permitied to spend so many of the best years of ou 


lives in striving for the highest possible attainments, but th 
God expects tis to be the better prepared for the eternal cu 
ture with Him in Glory Everlasting ? 

With such lofty aims in view, our young people need nn 
fear to found new homes for themselves, even upon somewh 
limited incomes. Thus home education for women takes « 
a deeper significance than before. I suppose no mother hi 
hails with joy any measures whereby home can be ma 
happier, and I am sure no mother having sons growing int 
manhood, or having already attained unto it, who would 1 
rejoice in the establishment of more homes caused by juc 
cious early marriages. Mothers watch so eagerly the choi 
made 


f lady friends. They rejoice in every acquaintan 
made of a good, true young woman who shall. by her swe 
influence, elevate and purify their sons. 

But we would not have marriage one of the must de d 
things of life, for thus surely will follow unsuitable atta 
ments, either as regards family, position, or wealth. and 
the present day the latter is made to appear the greater gai 
We cannot sufficiently urge it upon all women to show 
their conversation and manners that they consider money 
be the last argument to be used in forming a matrimon 
illiance. A young man should not ask a young woman 
marriage till he feels pretty certain he can support her i 
manner to ensure her happiness with him. If she is possess 
of money in her own right, let her have its sole disposal. |] 
birth, education, and good breeding precede the question 
finances m a choice. The woman possessed of persot 
property, if she be a truly affectionate wife, will cheerful! 
aid her husband if need require. But let it be her own choi 
never his command or expectation even. 

We cordially welcome all measures which shall bring ab 
such a state of things as shall make it possible for new hon 
to be constantly forming in our land. That education in t 
home which springs from a union of heart and purpose in t 
founders of it: a belief in egua/ rights as to the managem« 
of it: a daily living which is not of outward appearance simp 
but exists in efernal truth, all tend to this grand result. A 
in all this we know Goop HousrKrEPING has done. and \ 
ever continue to do, effective work. 


Mrs. Ellen Bliss Ho 
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THE HOME-UOMING. 


Do you send your heart before you, dear, 
When coming home at night, 

That I feel your presence drawing near, 
While still you’re far from sight ? 


Does the soul outrun the body, dear, 
That an echoing foot-fall fleet, 
Strikes on an inner listening ear 


Before your own I greet ? 


Thy loving smile lights up the space 
Of twilight darkening down; 

I feel warm kisses on my face, 
While still I sit alone. 


Hasten to one whose happy fate 
Is in thy care to dwell; 

Hasten where Love and Duty wait, 
Their greeting sweet to tell. 


A manly step—quick, firm and light 
Kings out above the rest 

Ah, Heart! you heard it and were right- 
*Tis his whom we love best! 


—Celia P. Woolles 
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THE MORNING BATH. 


“ Putting a new song it 


ie mouth and gladness in the heart.”’ 


OR clearing the brain, as well as the 


vagaries of the night and setting the 


i 
blood tingling to the finger-tips, for put- 
ting a new song in the mouth and a 
gladness in the heart that no wine 
Moy can give, for making one feel that 
: in spite of the lament itions of the 
pessimist and the indifference of 


the agnostic, life is worth living to 


the uttermost, there is nothing that 


can take the place of the morning 
bath. It is said that in Alaska the 
bath every morning, even when it 


break the ice, the nearest sheet of water serv- 


r their bath-tub, and that, on coming out, they switch 
selves dry with rods and branches. But this heroic treat- 
while it may agree with Alaskan youths and no doubt 


>to make Spartans of them, would be a h izardous experi- 
forthe neirs of our “ higher civilization.” Eve i plunge 
oO er in comfortabl 


e bathroom gives too great a 


- safely indulge d In, except by those 


ive beer customed to it from infancy; and however 
might be, it would be impracticable for the majority of 
who live outside the city limits, as comparatively few 


try houses are supplied with bath-tubs. But 1 tub of 


is by no means necess iry for an invi 


igorating bath. Dr. 

Lewis, in lecturing to his classes. urged the importance 

morning bath, even if not more than a pint of cold 

could be obtained for the purpose, the benefit depend- 
iore on the friction than on the amount of w iter used. 

nary bathing the foot of a coarse cotton stoc king 

d was th made to fit the hand, like a mitten. is 

better than a sponge, but for the upper part of the 

thing is better than the naked hand. One should 

stand with bare teet while bathing ; either give the feet 

bing with wash-cloth and towel on first getting out 

) tne ki and shoes on at once, or put on 

if m shippers and let the feet wait till the rest of the 

Cher girding the loins” dash the w iter 

he throat, chest, shoulders and back, down to. the 

and after rubbing vigorously with a moderately 


Coarse 


put on the upper under-garments and continue the 


3S, usIng the wash-cloth instead of the n iked hand for 
est of the body. It is not necessary to consume more 
ten minutes in the operation, and this sort of a bath, 
1 taken in a fireless room on a Novembe morning will 


last till the remainder of the 


e bathner in a glow that will 


urse for a delicate child or an invalid it would not be 


Ne to begin this regimen in cold weather. but if prac 
ring the summer it can sately be continued through 
er 1 room where there is sufficient heat to take oft 


And 


Ss from head to foot is much more likely to come to the 


rosy and smiling than one who has washed 


hild or an adult who has had a 


\ IWorous 


face and hands. 


best time for a warm bath is at night, shortly before 

g,as the relaxing of the system opens the way for 
s. Many a serious cold is brought on by exposure after 
ath. I have in mind a young girl who one bleak 
] 


noon took 


a warm bath and a little later went sleigh rid- 
The result was a cold on the lungs that very nearly 
ed fatal. 


) 


1 excess of bathing, even in summer, is more or less de- 
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complexion, for dissipating the lingering 


cold water for strengthenit g¢ the tl 
fying one against colds, and if in ; 
with soap and warm water, that 
posed to take for simple cleanliness sake, tl 
be persuaded to take a good rubbing off d 

it would go a long way toward renov 
inte 


life this tonic is even more essenti 


for in his charge to the Hebrews. | 
of drawing near to God “havi ¢ our 


an ¢ vil conscience 


ind enter on the day’s warf 


137 
bilitating. Scarcely a summer passes that we do not hear of 
some one who has been harmed by too much salt water bath- 
ing; and one may be equally harmed by too much bathing 
in-doors. Persons who perspire freely often injure them- 
selves, in their over-fastidiousness. by changing the 
garments two or three times in the 


under- 
course of the day and ac- 
companying every change with a bath. as the process neces- 
sarily reduces the vitality. But with mankind in general the 
tendency is to do too little rather than too much bathing. In 


a shrinking from contact with 
water that is not at least lukewarm: yet 


winter, especially, there is 
there is nothing like 


Iroat and lungs and forti 


every ivilize being is Sup- 
LHe Masses ¢ ould 
1 


g off daily with cold water 
1 iting the race physically, 
llee tua ly ind spiritu lly. For those who le ida sedentary 


for those who are 


much in the open air. 


With Paul the daily bath was plainly a part of his religion, 


s, he emphasizes the ne¢ essity 
he irts sprinkle d from 
our bodies washed with pure water.” 
And it is safe to predicate that the man wh 


0 bathes will 


1 gO 
through his morning devotions with fresh accession of faith 


} 


are ready to attack and conquer 


whatever dragon may lie in wait for | im. 


Mary B. Sleight. 


MY BABY! 


I know a baby, oh! so sw 
Mine, all mit 
From the golden head tot dimpled feet, 


M ne,a mine 
With passionate words and soft cat 
My darling’s face to my own | press, 


With love and r | 


ging i express 
Mine, all min 

ew le i es 
seeking 

Knowing vor su 
Who 

And ! the delica y eal 

I pray harsh words it may never hea 

No rouble ors TTOW must eal 
bab mine 

I fold the 1 ring iby inds 
{ m 

Solt fingers, stronger than iron bands 
Clasping mine 

Can I not keep the | 1 


Can I not keep the tender feet, 


Phat the world’s rough pat) they may not meet 
Dear babe of min 


thing should be 
Mine, all mine 

Phat into its future I may not se e, 
Chough wholly mine! 

might fold 


As safe from harm as it does from cold, 


If only a mothe r’s love 


No sad story would ever be told 
My baby, mine! 

The dear little lips are so innocent 
Raised to mine; 

baby brow is so purely bent, 

Dear baby mine! 

Lip and brow I fervently kiss, 

Drinking the wine of a mother’s bliss, 

No earthly happiness like to this 
Can e’er be mine! 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
EAR RINGS. 
“Where did you get that pretty ear ? 
“God spoke, and I came out to hear.” 


N a Broadway stage, not long ago, I sat near a beautiful 
girl whose ear, unmarked by the disfiguring wound, and 
barbaric ornament so commonly seen, was like the curl- 
ing petals of a rose, delicately pink, laid upon the cheek 
by God’s hand that has made all things loy ely, but whose 

perfect creations have been deformed and distorted by the 
touch of sin. As I marked the grace of shape and color which 
characterized this dainty appendage, the exquisite lines of 
George McDonald, which I have quoted, fitted themselves 
into my fancies, and, like the murmur of the sea-shell, there 
seemed to come from its rosy hiding plac e the answer sweet 


and true, 
“God spoke, and I came out to hear.’ 
It had come out to hear “the sweet. profitable sounds of the 


world ; the songs of birds and of little children: the harmonies 


of nature, the delicious voice of love: aye, and the moan of 
pain; the universal cry of human sorrow: the pleading of 
little children wronged! It had “come out” on good, sweet 
errands of comfort and blessing; but to be punctured with 
bodkins, to have ornaments of gold strung from the delicate 
lobes—never! 

There is a pretty little story explaining the origin of the 
fashion, though there is no one to vouch for its verity. When 
Sarah discovered the admiration which her lord Abraham 
lavished upon the young and charming Hagar, whom she her 
self had bestowed upon him, her jealous heart burned like 
hot fires within her bosom, and she sought for some oppor- 
tunity to revenge herself upon the indiscreet young wife who 
had been silly enough to boast of the power her coquettish 
charms wielded over the old patriarch. Day and night she 
pondered these things, and fed the jealous flames within her 
until her plain old face grew older and plainer still with the 
hard lines of bitterness and petty revenge. At last she 
thought out her little plot. She would disfigure her former 
maid and present rival. She should no longer be lovely in 
the eyes of Abraham. Listen, O fair young women, who 
voluntarily pierce your ears with needles in order to hang 
therefrom hoops and ornaments of gold: Sarah mutilated 
Hagar’s pretty ears by having them punctured through and 
through. Ah! she knew not t 


he ingenuity of love to covel 
all wounds, for when the tearful H igar murmured her pretty 
complaint in the old patriarch’s ear, he consoled her by hav 
ing the rarest gems he could find in the country about, made 
into ornaments to hide the cruel little gaps Sarah’s jealousy 
had made. 
[t would surely seem that this barbaric fashion must have 
been the outgrowth of some desire for revenge against woman. 
A bracelet adorning a smooth, sh ipely arm; a chain about a 
white, round throat; or a ring upon a pretty hand, is an at- 
tractive and fitting ornament, and it would seem that nature 
had regarded the vanity of the “coming woman,” when she 
molded the human form divine. and gave to her such oppor- 
tunities for the display of adornments upon her fingers, her 
arms, her neck, and in the soft coils of her hair, but she 
Was not generous enough; places must be made. holes punc- 
tured, to still further gratify their savage instinct. It is only 
a wonder that we do not pierce the nose as well. ; 
The few allusions made in the Si ripture to this article of 
woman’s decoration, seem strikingly significant ones to me. 
If you have never followed them, I think it will interest you 
to turn with me to the pages I have marked. : 
While Moses talked with God in the mountain, Aaron, 


down in the valley, was trying to allay the discontent of the 


always murmuring Israelites by making @ golden calf out of | 
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the rings which he had commanded them to brake from thei 
ears for that purpose. 

When Jacob journeyed to Bethel at the command of God 
it is written that “his household gave up to him their god 
and their ear-rings which were in their ears, and Jacob hi 
them under an oak.” 

In the contributions made by the people toward the beaut 
of the tabernacle, it is mentioned that “every one whose hea 
stirred him up, every one whom his spirit made willing, bot 
men and women, brought bracelets and ear-rings, and a 
jewels of gold for an offering to the Lord;” and so much w: 
brought that “ Moses restrained them, for the stuff they ha 
was sufficient and too much.” Thus was the temple of tl 
Lord made resplendent with gold curtain-rings, polish 
candle-sticks and snuffers with their flowers w rought in gok 
and the shining cherubims with their bright wings outsprea 
above the mercy-seat! 

Then, too, when Gideon had slain the two princes of tl 
Midianites, and the Israelites desired his leadership ove 
them because he had removed the hand of the Midianit 
from their necks, he would not accept this honor, but 1 
quested of every man “the ear-rings of his prey;” and 
adds, “they had golden ear-rings, because they were Ishma« 
ites.” Spreading a garment upon the ground, they cast i 
every man, his.rings, seventeen hundred shekels of gol 
Out of these offerings Gideon made an ephod. Alas { 
Gideon, when we read what followed, for “all Israel fel] 
worshiping it, so that it became a suare to Gideon and to / 
house’ It wasa repetition of the story of Aaron, the ear-rin 
of the Israelites and the golden calf. 

In the prophecy of Isaiah concerning the humiliation of t 
daughters of Zion, it is written, “The Lord said. because 1 
daughters of Zion are haughty, and walk with stretched for 


necks, and wanton eyes, walking and ming ing as they go, 


g 
therefore, the Lord will take 
ear-rings, the rings, and nose jewels.” 

When Job had been tried of God, and had come from 
furnace of pain and loss refined and purified, and all 
friends—including the three who had been more tormenti 
to him than many boils—flocked about him with congratt 


tions and gifts, it is said that “every man gave him a piec 
money and an ear-ring of gold;” and the proverbs have 
reference to the high esteem in which they were held as 


ornament In those long-ago days: As an ear ring of 


. so is a Wise reprover upon an obedient ear.’ 

There! we m ly ¢ lose the book, for there is no further n 
tion of this ornament which, in those days, was so dear 
both man and woman. 

At present, it is true, fashion has banished the ear-jew 
Happy are the girls of the present day, born under this m 
ciful reign, when that marvelously constructed little or 
through which the sounds of the world flow in upon the « 
sciousness, may be left to its legitimate uses. But how si 
the great savage lion of fashion may rise up, shake his m 
and roar out the edict with which Sarah punished Hagar, n 
can tell; and then, alas! the poor little ears will be disfigu 
and the wanton needles be busy all over the land! 

If this organ of hearing chances to suggest the useful rat! 
than the beautiful, as is frequently true, how much more s 
sible not to call attention to its imperfections by the presen 
of a conspicuous ornament upon it, and if beautiful in shay 
and color and “ situation,”-suggesting all sorts of dainty, ros 
flowery things, how monstrous and wicked it seems to thru 
its sweet flesh through and through, that pearls and diamon: 
may dangle therefrom. O, girls, be brave, be sensible. yo 
who have “ears to hear,” and be sane, and let no one pe! 
suade you that this fashion is either beautiful or becoming. 


—May Riley Smit/ 
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ECONOMY AND SOUPS. 
The question of domestic economy is one of national im- 
tance, and our cooking schools, our Goop HousEKEEPING 
id kindred magazines are straws, plainly showing which 
iy the wind is blowing us. Catherine Beecher, some years 
rO, in her book on “Woman's Profession,” said “as to 
virtue of economy in our nation among the wealthy 
iss, it seems to have become one of thellost arts.* We 
ist with so many earnest searchers the lost will soon be 
und, 
l'o many the word economize conveys an unpleasant idea of 
ching and scrimping, when in reality 
is but a synonym of good management. 


rsimonious living, pin 
Imagine a house- 
eper apologizing for her good management, yet one hears 
ry day expressions such as these, “I would like to set 
good table, but i am forced to economize so” or as I 


ird a young? housekee ST, filled with riches of food in- 
> 


tions, exclaim, “I am going to economize dreadfully this 
iter!’ 

\ proper k nowledge of ec onomy, forms the basis of French 
‘kery, the knowing what to save, and how to utilize it. in 
paring good and wholesome food. In no country in the 
rid are there such markets as in America, and with some 
a cook 


eptions, such poor cooks. I have seen in France, 


pare most excellent, and digestible food,’out of substances 
it two-thirds of our ignorant and often unteachable cooks 
uld throw away as useless. 
Chere is so much of ignorant, as well as woful waste in our 
hens. We are not a soup-eating people, “pity ‘tis ‘tis 
though soup is one of the most nourishing and econ- 
ical of dishes, if properly prepared, and for invalids and 
idren often times invaluable, as when it is desirable to ad- 
ister nutriment in a liquid form. 
n preparing stock for soups or gravies, the materials will 
cost much, if the cook takes care of all the trimmings of 
at and poultry. Pot liquors in which meat has been boiled 
uld also be saved. The French keep a sou] » kettle, a 
sserole (or earthen pipkin) in which the stock is prepared, 
{ many a scrap of meat is utilized which would otherwise 
thrown away. 
(here are several directions to be followed in the making 
good soup, cover your bones and scraps with cold water, 
tch and stir up well, and the moment the scum rises skim 
verfectly clear, for stock must be clear and devoid of fat. 
e stock pot must boil slowly but surely, then the contents 
earthen jar and allowed to cool so 
t the fat may rise to the top and be removed. 


uuld be strained into an 
If the cook 
|, when preparing meat for dressing, collect all the trim- 
gs, and boil them with the liquor and bits set by the day 
fore she will never have to complain of lack of material for 
her soup or gravy. Stock is the basis for many sorts of 
caramel, 
browned flour, the recipe I use is one cupful of sugar 


ips, brown or white. For coloring soup use 
> 


ited in an iron saucepan, until dark brown, then add one 
pful of cold water, stir constantly. Boil until the con- 
tency of molasses, put a teacupful in the soup just before 
rving. 

How many housekeepers can sympathize with Mrs. 
gers. 

‘Providing over an establishment like this, makes sad 
ivoc with the features, my dear Miss Pecksniffs,” said Mrs. 
“The gravy alone, is enough to add twenty years 
one’s age, I do assure you.” 

‘Lor!” cried the two Miss Pecksniffs. 

‘The anxiety of that one item my dears,” said Mrs. 
“keeps the mind constantly on the stretch.” 

—Candace Beecher. 


gers. 


THE COZY 


with our readers and 


[ lu this corner we propose to have pleasa go. 
correspondents, in passing matters of hou vhalit interest, and that it may be 
made an instructive and profitable Household Exchange, we invite corres 
pondence of inguiry and information on all subjects of general interest anid 


to the Homes of the World.|\—Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


LOST, STRAYED OR STOLEN. 
The address of “ Fire Builder,” which has been mislaid, is de 
sired by the Editor of Good HOvUSEKEEPING. 
AT LAST IN PHILADELPHIA, 
Editor of GOOD TMOUSEKEEPING 
There is a 


*Woman’s Exchange” in Philadelphia just three 


weeks old with one hundred and twenty-six subscribers. It is un 
der the management of Mrs. Armbruster, 1635 Chestnut street. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. CONSTANT READER. 


ONE PIE. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

To make one pie, sift with one cupful of already sifted flour, one- 
half saltspoonful of salt, one-half as much baking-powder, or of 
only soda, as salt; chop into the flour one tablespoonful of lard: mix 
with one-fourth cupful cold water,—some flour needs a little more 
than that,—and when throughly mixed put on the cake-board. 
handling the dough as little as possible. oll it out as if for bis 
cuit, then roll it up, cut in two pieces, use one for the lower crust. 
leaving a margin outside the plate, a half-inch wide; this edge of 
crust is to be folded over the apples or mince meat, thus being a 
guard against the escape of juice. oll out the upper crust, dot 
with bits of butter, roll out again, set on end, flatten it and roll out 
to the needed size, make in the middle little cuts, and proceed to 
cover the pie, taking care to tuck the edge in firmly yet slightly ; 
press it with a silver fork around the edge of the plate and bake. 

When I bake cake I have ready a flat piece of warm sheet iron 
on which, when necessary to empty the pan at once, I turn the cake 
out, but I immediately put it right side up by turning it on a salt 
box cover, or a piece of hard wood board prepared for the purpose. 
I prefer it to any pan, or dish, since it is easily handled and is of 
the right shape for the cake. I protect the wood by paper. 
In suspending curtains of light material, I do not drive nails, 
but have a brass hook for each end of the little rod or curtain 
stick, as mentioned by a een in the Christmas number 
of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, and hang the rods from the hooks with 
stout little cords concealed from view by short well-made bows of 
I have tried both nails and hooks and prefer the latter. 

ADELAIDE C, WALDRON, 


ribbon. 


MRS. LINCOLN’S RULE FOR PASTRY FOR ONE PIE. 

One heaping cup (half pint cup) of pastry, (St. Louis) flour, one 
saltspoonful of Royal baking-powder, one saltspoonfal of salt, and 
from one-third to one-half of a cup of shortening. Half lard and 
half butter makes the crust more tender and of a richer ham color 
than when all lard or all butter is used. Mix the baking-powder 
and salt with the flour, and rub in the lard. Have the lard and 
butter hard and cold as possible. Mix quite stiff with cold water. 
Mix and cut it with a knife till it can be taken up clean from the 
bowl with the knife. Toss the ball of paste on a floured board, 
pat it with the rolling pin into a flat cake, roll out until one-third 
of an inch thick, put the butter on the paste in little pieces—the 
size of beans, and sprinkle with flour. Fold the sides to the 
middle, then fold the end over twice, pat again and roll out into a 
Roll oer and over like a jelly roll. 
Divide in two parts one slightly larger than the other, and reserve 
the larger one for the upper crust. Turn each piece over so that 
the folds show in rings on the top; pat out flat, and roll to fit the 
plate. Keep the paste in a circular form and roll evenly in every 
direction. Make it slightly larger than the plate, as the paste 
shrinks when taken from the board, and should be pulled in rather 
than stretched to the required size. Be sure there are no bubbles 
of air under the crust. Put in the filling. Roll the upper crust 
larger than the plate, make a cut in the center, wet the edge of the 
lower crust, put the upper crust on even with the edge of the lower 


long and narrow shape. 
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and throw the fulness into the center to allow for shrinking in the 

baking, otherwise the crist as it is forced up by the steam within 

will draw away from the edge. Bake on tin plates which have 

been slightly floured but not greased. Change to earthen plates 

as soon as done. Run a broad knife under the edge and slip 

them off. Mary J. LINCOLN. 
WOLLASTON, MAss. 


IS IT A SWINDLER? 
/ditor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

As you are answering so many questions on the subject of * Wo 
man’s Work,” will you allow me to trouble you also? 

An inmate of my household entirely dependent upon herself, hope- 
fully answered an advertisement seen in your magazine, claiming 
to furnish profitable work. She received particulars signed and 
sent the required agreement and the required two-cent stamp. and 
one dollar bill; no work came, and no reply. After a lapse of three 
weeks she wrote again, and yet again, and again; still no answer. 
and no work. In the last letter, she hardly threatened exposure of 
what she feels must be an imposture. Would she be wrong in do 
ing so, and is sech an advertisement more than likely, as she has 
been since told to be a deception? If you can throw any light she 
will be grateful, as her dollars are earned too slowly 


to be wasted. 
LOWELL, Mass. A. R. TALBor. 

If the writer of the above communication will give us the name 
of the advertiser referred to, she will do us, and very likely her 
friend a favor. We aim to have none but respectable and respon 
sible advertisers in Goob HOUSEKEEPING, and shall be only too 
glad to do all in our power to throw out and keep out, and expose 
any of doubtful reputation or of a dishonest nature—Fditor of 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


FIRE BUILDER ANSWERS. 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING: 

In reply to our correspondent under inquiry No. 69, | would say 
that our style of fire-pot is an ordinary grate and no feeder. Plym- 
outh or any other variety of good Anthracite coal being used. 
The Lehigh variety being very hard requires a great draught and 
though possessing wonderful heating qualities and being good to 
last, is not generally used for home consumption. 

The Cumberland or bituminous coal is the kind used by black- 
smiths and is best to lighten the screenings in the proportions 
named in the article referred to. Having never tried other vari- 
eties of bituminous, we cannot say how they would operate. 

The process described in my last, was one of economy in feed 
ing the fire-pot with this advantage that it is the least trouble to 
the fire tender. Ventilation is supposed to be regulated the same 
as by other methods of feeding. Our radiators are in the rooms, 
and my process applies in different degrees of course according 
to the system of ventilation, but it @/ways applies. If a house is 
protected by double windows and storm doors, and care taken to 
exclude fresh air, the cost of fuel may be lessened, as intimated 
by our correspondent; but it will be at the expense of health and 
a physician’s frequent attendance. Ours is a general system of 
ventilation, day and night. My remarks on airing being meant to 
apply to that thorough morning airing which seems desirable for 
bed linen ete., and would be confined to the chambers for a few 
moments only in cold weather and always regulated according to 
circumstances and the wisdom of the housekeeper. 

The indirect process in which fresh air heated is constantly being 
supplied to the room, is a most expensive method which we pre- 
sume would be much lessened by our way of keeping fires. The 
ventilating flues are always in order, for any method of heat- 
ing and should be considered indispensable, for fresh air one weust 
have and all houses are not old, and open and airy and even an 
inch or two of window space may be objectionable some times. 

A little philosophy regarding our reasons for covering the fire, 
may now be in order. We all know that whena fire is built of 
anthracite or hard coal the flames surrounding it at once begin the 
process of generating gas, not solely on one side of a coal, but en- 
tirely around it. The apertures between the coals being a series 
of draughts, which intensify the heat and increase the consump- 
tion, not only supplying the house generously with heat, but a 
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great deal finds its way through the draughts and flues, ai 
ascends to exhaust itself in the outer air. Now mark the diffe 
ence, with the covering laid evenly over my fire I have prevent 
any undue generation of gas, and also closed the draughts betwex 
my coals, which had so increased my waste. I have accomplish 
even more than this. for if I desire | can have a glowing fire fro 
a small proportion of bituminous coal and a large proportion 

screenings, the cost of the mixture being less than one-half that 
the anthracite coal. This fourth day of January as I write, 

even temperature of 72 degrees has been maintained with an ext 


shovelful or two of covering at noon and little attention to draug] 


while the mercury outside has been down to zero, 

seventeen miles west from Boston. I would say for 

those who may be interested, that as screenings are 

all kinds of coal some lots will burn much more freely than othe 

and will require less of the bituminous in mixing, and tl mig 

be occasions when it could be left out altogether, and only 

screenings used. <A fair trial of this method of preserving fi: 

will certainly assure the reader that both the ¢Aeory and pra 

are good. hire 
SERVANTS’ WAGES. 

It must be admitted that all dealings with female house serva 
are entrusted to women. They, then, are respgnsible for the p 
paid for the work they have to offer; and it is equally clear, « 
plains the 4 ¢/antic Monthly, that they are paying for it at a 
with which nothing else in the labor market is com, ble 
female servants scarce? ( i cro 
benches in our so-called * i ve tl 
offices:” glance at the long rers, a 
defile into Castle Garden from crowded ¢ <s of r ¢ 
ships. Hundreds of women and girls are hastening to our sl 
from every part of Europe. asking for pl! s our k 
that most of these are ignorant, and valueless to the houseke 
who must have skilled labor? No. Ignorant most of them 
tainly are, and many seem incapable of learning: yet the Irish ¢ 


who, if employed in Dublin, would consider herself well paid i 
her labor by £10, or at most £12, per annum, no sooner pres 
her foot upon American soil than she demands $20 

More than any class of women in the world, if we except th 


dolent Asiatic, do American women need servants. We hav 
the robust frame nor the sturdy strength of the British mati 
the German //ausfrau. Our climate is exhausting, our lives 
varied and exciting, our frames are slight, and our nerves y 
We can do much with our heads,—much planning and think 
much arranging and directing. ‘To supplement this we nee 
strong arms, the tireless backs, of the peasant women of the ‘ 
World. If we were wise and sensible enough to pay them m 
ately but fairly, to make them dress suitably and live plainh 
every case where we now can have but one pair of hands to as 


in the household work, while we make shift to do the rest. 


might have two. Yes, there is no question t if * maid-of 
work who now receives $16 per month, and is fed * like one ot 


family,” were to receive the same wages that an English hot 
keeper would pay, to eat what English servants are given to 
instead of our broils and roasts and dainty luxuries in the way 
desserts, the jaded female head of our smaller American hot 
holds would find that she could “ keep two girls” without ad 
a dollar to her yearly expenses. 

And why cannot this be done? Is it not a positive wrong tha 
should not be done? The poor of Europe are crowding to 
shores, demanding work, and there is none for them; begging | 
food and shelter, and suffering misery and lapsing into sin 
want of decent homes and honest labor. Are not our women bli: 
to their duty in giving one what is abundant for two, in keeping u 
an unnatural and unreasonable scale of prices for the benefit of 
few? We have not waited for our our employés to impress th 
boycott upon us; we have boycotted ourselves. Without reaso1 
without outside pressure, in defiance of common sense, and t 
their detriment and ours, we insist upon a state of affairs that is : 
sarcasm upon our judgment, and a convincing proof that, whateve 
we may attain to in the future, men are very right yet in saying 
that wé lack business knowledge and capacity, and show ourselves 
singularly unintelligent in regard to the conduct of affairs. 
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EDITORS PORTFOLIO. 


HoLyoKr, MAss., AND NEW YorK City, JANUARY 22, 1887 


Editorial Department should be addressed to the 


| communications for 


litor of Goop HousEKEEPING, Holyoke, Mass. 


-d. but our exchanges are 


issue 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyris 


» extract from its columns—due credit bei ven—as they may desire, 


> contributions of Miss MARIA PARLOA, all rights in these being espe 


ne write 


stamps must accompany all contributions sent for editorial considera 


the writers desire the r:turn of their MSS., if not accepted. 


n 
spec papers which appear Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be written 
pressly for its pages by our select mnt tor l.—with rare excey - 
entire Table of ¢ s will be serve p fron wn larde Whene 
rrow tromatl us ora tt we s say where such 
r bite came from velong 
| ALL NEWSDEALERS 
,etail Newsdealers can send their orders for Goop HOUSEKEEPING to the 
vs Companies from which they procure their r p id have them 
1 It w furnis u rly by mpanies: Americar 
s Ir nal News ¢ Nat N York7|News ( 
Yor \n n News C Denver, s City, O 1 St. Par 
yn News ( nd W x News ( B ! Baltimore News 
N ( I ( News Co., 
( N ( . ( New Engla ( Boston 
n News ( ( go; Pittsburg News ( Pitt g ishis n News 
\\ gton, D. ¢ k News ( Newark; St. I News Co., S 
New ns News ( New ©) I s Co., Sa 
I e Is s ¢ I i \ y News ( Albany 
News Troy: D News ( D > Mor il News Co., 
rea News ( l Ca 


CONTRIBUTORS TO GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


WILL PLEASE NOTE NOW AND FOR ALL COMING TIME. 


7hat—All contributions for publication will be considered and 


ived— 
That—Accepted manuscripts will be printed at such time as the 
bject matter of each paper may be found pertinent and proper 


context with other papers of same issue, to the end that— 


is the spice of life,” and an appetizing seasoning 


Variety, whicl 
ll it } friller int } } 

; well to our Bills of | are—may be successiully introaquceq— 
That—Goov HOUSEKEEPING has reached a circulation, both in 
mbers and circumference, that it makes it a necessity to put 
copy ” into the hands of its printers, for each number, four weeks 


‘fore the date of issue, in order that remote subscribers and 
wsmen may have their copies in hand and on sale a few days 
-fore the publication date— 

7hat—\ach contribution will be paid for by check bearing even 

ate with the issue of the number in which the contribution is 
blished— 

7hat—A return of a manuscript does not necessarily imply that 
t is not meritorious, or that it would not be accepted by publica- 

ons of a different nature, or an editor of different ideas from our 
wn— 

7hat—A return of a manuscript with a printed slip announcing 
ts non-appearance on the ground of not being available, or for the 
eason that the editorial hopper is full and running over, is simply 

necessity of circumstance and nota discourtesy in any sense of 
he term— 

That—To write a letter of explanation with every returned man- 
iscript would require more time than a busy editor has at disposal 
and would be a ruinous tax upon both time and labor— 

That—Writers who may wish to have their manuscripts returned 
in case of non-acceptance, must enclose return postage with their 
communications. A// manuscript unaccompanied with return 
postage, in case of not being retained for use, will be filed away for 
safe keeping “ until called for.” 


IS THERE NOT A MISTRESS QUESTION ? 


The house servant question can be solved only by a revolution 
in human nature and of some domestic customs. It is a question 
of mistress just as much as it is of servant. So long as the work- 
ing day is from fifteen to seventeen hours, that long will the best 
women who must work for hire avoid housework; so long as ser- 
vants are denied a day of rest in a week and a frequent evening 
and afternoon to themselves, that long will house service, by a 
process of natural selection, save only the incompetent and intract- 
able to itself; while women treat women who are at their com- 


mand, as many do—while the mistress shows that she considers 


to be degrading, so long will domestic 


the position of servant g 


service stay degraded and so long will the most competent women 


iurn their hand to some thing else; while women’s notions of ser- 
vice, of place, and of respectability are what they are—while there 
are salesladies and not saleswomen—while servants are compelled 

» wear badges of servitude, so long will offers of domestic service 
go begging and be accepted only by those who can get nothing 
else to do. 

The mistress who complains of bad service should better com 
plain of the cause instead of the effect. A saleswoman would 
rather wait on a man than ona woman because the woman despises 
her position and takes pains to show it. While it is neither neces- 
sary nor desirable that there should be social equality, the mistress 
goes farther and, by degrading domestic service by her own de- 
graded idea of it, she draws the lines of a Hindoo cast between 
herself and her servants. 

The result is that domestic service is as bad as it is; that good 
servants are as scarce as they are; that women will break them- 
selves down at sewing for a bare subsistence, and work in stores 
and shops for the purpose of barely keeping the breath of life in 
their bodies, rather than become the domestic slaves of a house 
mistress. 

This is the foundation of the servant question, and that question 


he proper steps, herself, to 


will remain until the mistress takes t 
banish it. The matron cf one of the largest boarding schools in 


‘ight spirit. She has six “ American” 


New England has the 1 
women in her service; one of them, for instance, had been trying 
to support herself and child by sewing. They have their own 
sitting room and the free use of the school library. The matron 


> 


is to be commended for her humanity in saying : treat them as 


if they had feelings, and in return find them always willing and 
ready to do any work required. I admit it has been hard work to 
find six girls willing todo housework. But having once succeeded 
I mean to make them feel that domestic service is not degrading.” 
tis extremely galling to a woman of independence of feeling and 
who esteems social position, to suffer the subjection to which she is 
almost certain to endure in domestic service, and few will submit 
to the humiliation who possess the characteristics that make them 
trustworthy and conscientious in the discharge of their duties. 

As a woman says in a letter, “in a factory a woman may make 
less money, or have less after her expenses are paid; she may be 
compelled by her small wages to accept of a third or fourth rate 
boarding house for her home; but when her hours of labor are 
done for the day her time is her own; she is at the beck and call of 
nobody, and may go where she likes and do as she pleases; and 
this is also true of her Sundays. She is independent, and feels 
that she is nobody's drudge to be humiliated by word or act. If 
she is educated, she is not compelled to associate with illiterate 
workmates after working hours, and she may be as exclusive as 
she desires.” And because domestic service does not offer to 
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her the same rights and privileges as these, that service is left to 
the ignorant, untrained, untrustworthy and less sensitive women, 
usually of foreign birth. 

It has been interesting and instructive to note, for a few weeks 
past, the various opinions on the servant question that have ema- 
nated from numerous housekeepers. Nearly all of them are stillina 
dense state of ignorance, both as to why there is a question and as 
to the true answer to it. The New York Sorosis club recently de- 
voted a meeting to its consideration, but shed not a ray of light 
upon the subject; industrial education was the club’s pet idea. A 
noted writer on household affairs takes the most narrow, prej 
udiced, and even spiteful view of the problem, in a letter to a 
daily newspaper; she offers a solution in the form of a splenetic 
tirade against servants who are-no worse than mistresses have 
directly and indirectly made them. 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING found out some time ago what a poverty 
of good ideas women have to offer on the servant question. Many 
papers were received in response to the offer of a $200 prize for 
the best paper on “ The Servant Girl Question, but they showed a 
sad poverty of idea and suggestion. 

Intelligent women who have been servants know what the diffi- 
culty is. A saleswomen, who signs herself “saleslady,” in answer 

to the question ‘* Why is it so difficult to procure house servants?” 
Answers: “It is because they must slave and drudge every mo- 
ment of their lives. It is because every pleasure of life is denied 
them. It is because—no matter how hard they try to please—they 
are snubbed for their pains. It is because milady and milord do 
not think they have souls to care for, as they will not countenance 
their going to attend their religious duties. In fact, day in and 
day out they are no better off than prisoners. I have given up 
“living out’ and have gone to work as a saleslady at $4 per week, 
but Iam much happier, for 1am with those whom I love from 
seven p. m., till half-past seven a. m., and every Sunday. It is true 
I have to clothe myself out of this small pittance, but I can do so 
much cheaper than when I was a “house servant,” as I now sew 
for myself. Before I had to pay dear for it, for milady could not 
spare the time tome to do my own sewing. But above all things, 
I have got what I have not had in the past six years—contentment 
and peace of mind.” 

These caustic sentences are not evolved from imagination. It 
counts for nothing against their truth, that mistresses are ignorant 
of the causes that have degraded domestic service, nor that mis- 
tresses complain of the arrogance and deficiencies of their servants 
whom the faults of the mistress now largely confine to such char- 
acteristics. The question has been subverted; it is not so much a 
servant question as a mistress question, and when mistresses will 
so conduct themselves that women of the old American stock will 
not find domestic service degrading and slave-like, then will a 
plenty of good, intelligent domestic servants be found. 


A KEY TO COOKING. 

The publishers of GooD HOUSEKEEPING have in preparation, 
to be published at an early day, “A Key to Cooking, that will 
unlock many Kitchen Mysteries,” from the pen of Catherine 
Owen, author of “ Ten Dollars Enough,” and “ Progressive House- 
keeping.” It will be sent by mail, post paid—as soon as publish- 
ed—on receipt of 25 cents. 

We have no hesitation in saying that the Key to Cooking wiil 
prove a valuable assistant to all who cook, as well as to those who 
have cooking to do, and that it will be an indispensable hand-book 
in every kitchen throughout the Homes of the World. 
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AN ANAGRAMMATICAL AUCTION. 

Our Anagrammatical Feast was partaken of by a jolly crowd o 
guests from all parts of the country—North, South, East and West 
The full number was 114, from the following localities: Tuska 
loosa, Ala.; Santa Barbara, and San Francisco, Cal.; Bridgeport 
Bristol, Danielsonville, Hartford, Meriden, Middletown, and Staf 
ford Springs, Conn.; Merricourt, Dakota Ty.; Wilmington, Del. 
Washington, D. C.; Brunswick, Ind.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Burling 
ton, Corning, and Greeley, Iowa; Cumberland, and North Bruns 
wick, Maine; Atlantic, Belchertown, Brightwood, Brookline (two) 
Boston (five), Cambridgeport, Charlestown, Chelsea (two), Con 
cord, Dorchester, Gloucester, Hingham, Holyoke (two), Lexington 
Lowell, Lynn, Marblehead, Medford, Methuen, Milford, New 
tonville, Northampton, Provincetown, Randolph (two), Roxbury 
Somerville (three), Springfield (two), Turners Falls (two), Wake 
field, Ware, Westfield, and Worcester, Mass.; St. Louis, Mo. (two 
Lake Village, and Portsmouth, N. H.: Crosswicks, Newarl 
(two), Plainfield, and Roselle, N. J.; Brooklyn (four), Clyde, Hoosa 


Falls, Montgomery, New Haven, New York City (six), Pawling 
Rochester, Schenectady, and Tomkinsville, N. Y.; Buckinghan 
Germantown, Harrisburg, Philadelphia, Reading, and West Phila 
delphia, Pa.; Bristol, Hope Valley, Providence (three), and Wa 


Bellows Falls, and Windsor, Vt.: Mago, Maine, an 


Sun Prairie, Wis.; ‘“* Overbrook.” 


ren, R. 


All who took part in the exercises of the occasion seem to hay 
enjoyed themselves to the full. Some, however, who reside at 
distance, complain, with justice, that they did not have a fai 
chance, as the near-by readers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING were abl 
to be eating their dessert before others had a sip even of their soup 

If there is any one thing, above another, that Goop Hous 
KEEPING prides itself on, it is the giving of everybody a * fai 

chance.” And in order to make amends, as far as possible, for any 

shortcomings that may have come to the surface in connection wit] 
our * Anagrammatical Feast,” the editor hereof has had prepares 
by the same hands that furnished the Feast, “ An Anagrammatica 
Auction ” of Eighty-two articles of Household belongings. 

This will be published in Goop HOUSEKEEPING for March 511 
and pains will be taken to so mail our Magazine of that date that i 
may reach its readers as nearly at one and the same time as it is 
possible to make arrangements for. 

All goods offered at this Auction will be warranted to “keep it 
any climate,” not to “cut in the eye,” and to suit all customers 
whether of high or low degree. There will be Six Prizes for the 
bidders to strive for, as follows: 

For the first correct solution that reaches us, of our Anagram 
matical Auction, we will send 

The Three completed volumes of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, bound 
To the author of the second received correct solution, 

The first year of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING—two volumes—bound. 
For the one received third in order, 

A single volume of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, bound—volume 1, 2 
or 3, as the one to whom it is to be sent may select. 

And to the fourth in order, 

A Year’s Subscription to Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
To the fifth, 

A copy of Mrs. Owen's popular volume, “ Ten Dollars Enough.” 
To the sixth, 

A Binding Case for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 

We hope there will be a good attendance at this Auction, and 
that the bidding will be spirited. 


Every article named will be either useful or ornamental. 
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A PAGE OF FUGITIVE VERSE. 


GATHERED ITERE AND THERE. 


AGE. 
“Stepping westward,” did she say, 
At sunset on that long Scotch day? 
Stepping westward,” yes, alway, 
With staff and scrip, 
Wayfaring songs upon my lip, 
Stepping, stepping, to the end. 


As down the slanting path I wend, 
Behold, a breadth of distant sea, 
Between the hills on either hand, 

Ships bearing from some unknown land 
To other land unknown to me. 


‘** Stepping westward,”’ all that be, 
Body and soul, by land or sea, 
Follow still the westering sun, 


hat must end which has begun. 


TIRED. 
Iam tired. Heart and feet 
Turn from busy mart and street ; 
[am tired. Rest is sweet. 
[am tired. I have played 
In the sunshine and the shade; 
I have seen the flowers fade 
Iam tired. I have had 
What has made my spirit glad, 
What has made my spirit sad. 


Iam tired. Loss and gain! 


Day has not been spent in vain. 


Tam tired. Ever 
Lids me lay my cares aside, 
Bids me in my hopes abide. 
Iam tired. God is near, 
Let me sleep without a fear, 
Let me die without a tear. 


Iam tired. I would rest 


As the bird within its nest; 
Iam tired. Home is best. 


THE CONQUERED BANNER. 


Furl that banner, for ’tis weary ; 
Round the staft ’tis drooping dreary. 
Furl it, fold it, it is best; 

For there’s not a man to wave it, 
And there’s not a sword to save it, 
And there is not one left to lave it 
In the blood which heroes gave it, 
And its foes now scorn and brave it— 
let i 


Furl it, hide it, let it rest. 


Broken is its staff, and shattered 
And the valiant host lies scattered 
O’er whom it floated high. 

Oh, ‘tis bard for us to fold it, 


Hard that those who once unrolled it 
Now must furl it with a sigh. 


Furl that banner, furl it sadly ; 

Once ten thousand hailed it gladly, 

And ten thousand wildly, madly, 
Swore it should forever wave; 


Hearts like theirs entwined dissever 
Till that flag should float for ever 


Golden sheaves and scattered grain, 


Take that banner down, ‘tis battered, 


Hard to think there’s none to hold it, 


Swore the foeman’s sword could never 


O’er their freedom or their grave. 
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Furl it. for the hands that grasped it 
And the hearts that fondly clasped it 
Cold and dead are lying low, 
And that banner, it is trailing 
While round it sounds the wailing 
Of its people in their woe, 
For, though conquered, they adore it, 
Love the cold, dead hands that bore it, 
Weep for those who fell before it, 
Pardon those who trailed and tore it. 
And, oh, widely they deplore it, 


Now to furl and 


fold it so. 


Furl that banner; true, ‘tis glory; 
Yet ’tis wreathed around with glory, 
And ‘twill live our song and story, 
Though its folds are in the dust, 
For its fame in brightest pages, 
Penned by poets and by sages, 
Shall go sounding down through ages, 
Furl its folds though now we must. 
Furl the banner, furl it slowly; 
Treat it gently, it is holy; 
For it droops above the dead, 
Touch it not; unfurl it never; 
Let it hang there furled for ever, 


For its people’s hopes are dead. 


Unidentified 


GRANDMOTHER'S BIBLE. 


} } 


So you've brought me this*costly Bible, 


With its covers so grand anc 


gay; 
You thought I must need a new one 


On my eighty-first birthday, you say ; 
Yes, mine is a worn-out volume, 
Grown ragged and yellow with age, 
With finger prints thick on the margin; 
But there’s never a missing page. 
“ And the finger prints callback my wee ones 
Just learning a verse to repeat; 
And again, in the twilight, their faces 
Look up to me, eagerly sweet. 


lence 


It has pencil marks pointed in si 
To words I have hid in my heart; 
And the lesson so hard in the learning, 


Once learned, can never depart. 


“Your gift is a beauty, my dearie, 


With its wonderful clasps of gold, 
Put it carefully into that drawer; 
I shall keep it till death; but the old 


Just leave it close by on the table, 
And then you may bring me a light, 
And I'll read a sweet psalm from its pages 


To think of, if wakeful to-night. 


London Christian. 


THE ANGEL OF SLUMBER. 
The white, winged angel of slumbe 
Is floating dreamly down, 


Wrapping in mystical silence 
Forest and prairie and town. 


Beautiful angel of slumber, 
From her angelic hand, 
Scattering sleep as she wanders 
Noiselessly over the land. 
Sleep and silence and darkness, 
Falling like heaven-sent dew, 
Soothing the sick and the weary, 
Giving them courage anew. 


— Toledo Blade. 


PERFECT IN BEAUTY. 


Perfect in beauty is the forest grand, 


With beechen tree and groups of solemn pine, 
Aud stately oak, far reaching toward the sky, 


Bearing aloft the proud, aspiring vine. 


Perfect in beauty is the tin 
Blushing unseen in depth of lonely wood; 

The penciled lines so delicately traced 

Upon its leaves bear the impress of God. 


st flower, 


Perfect in beauty is the fairy home 
Constructed ’mid the clustering bough o’er- 


head 


Of the sweet sylvan songster: human skill 
Could ne’er avail to weave so fair a bed. 

Perfect in beauty’s the most trifling thing 
Called into being by Almighty power; 

Even the feathery rime, or flake of snow, 


Is perfect in its form as fairest flower. 


Perfect in beauty! if to this, our world, 


Sin-stained, so much of loveliness is given. 


With what exceeding br ightness, glorious light, 


Must beam the unveiled radiance of heaven! 


Unidentified. 


MOTHER'S MENDING BASKET. 
Over and under, and in and out, 
The swift little needle flic Ss; 
For always between her and idleness 
The mending basket lies ; 
And the patient hands, though weary, 
Work lovingly on and on 
At tasks that never are finished ; 


For mending is never done. 


She takes up the father’s stocking, 
And skilfully knits in the heel, 

And smooths the seam with a tender touch, 
That he may no roughness feel ; 

And her thoughts to her merry girlhood 
And her early wifehood go, 

And she smiles at the first pair of stockings 
She knit so long ago. 

Then she speaks to the little maiden 
Learning to knit at her side, 


+} 


Is her about those stockings 


And tell 
Uneven and shapeless and wide 
**T had to ravel them out, my dear; 
Don’t be discouraged, but try, 

And after awhile you'll learn to knit 
As swift and even as I.” 

She takes up a little white apron, 
And thinks of the woful face 

Of her darling when she came crying: 
mamma! I've torn my lace.” 

So she mended the child’s pet apron; 
Then took up a tiny shoe, 

And fastened a stitch that was broken, 
And tied the ribbon of blue. 

The maiden has wearied of working 
And gone away to her play; 

e sun in the west is sinking 
At the close of the quiet day. 

Now the mother’s hands are resting 


Still holding a stocking of red, 

And her thoughts in the twilight shadow, 
To the far-off future have fled. 

“QO! where will the little feet wander 
Before they have time to rest? 

Where will the bright heads be pillowed 
When the mother’s loving breast 

Is under the spring’s blue violets, 
And under the summer grass, 

When over her fall the autumn leaves, 


And the storms of winter pass? 


And a prayer from her heart she utters : 
‘*God bless them, my dear ones, all! 
O! may it be many, many years 
Ere sorrow to them befall!” 
To her work from the mending basket 
She turns with a heart at rest; 
For she knows that to husband and children 
She is always the first and the best. 


—New York Ledger. 
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Goop HouseEKEEPING. 


THE FAMILY SORAP BASKET. 


INTERESTING Brrs oF HOUSEHOLD Fact AND FANcy. 


An oyster weighing pounds and measuring 1o inches by 6 
was taken at Huntington, L. I., some time ago. 

Test for hard or soft water: Dissolve a small quantity of good 
soap in alcohol. Let afew drops fall intoa glass of water. If it 
turns milky, it is hard; if not, it is soft. 

Maine has during the last year put up 10,701,600 cans of corn, 
over 840,000 cans of succotash, and over 144,000 cans of lima beans. 
Three Portland firms have done most of this business. 

A recipe for Florida water: Take 2 drachms each of the oils 
of lavender, bergamot, and lemon, 1 drachm each of tincture of 
turmeric and oil of neroli, 30 drops oil of balm and 10 drops oil 
of rose, mix the above with 2 pints deodorized alchohol. 


Two Washington ladies possess so much bric-a-brac that they 


are compelled to move into a larger house to accomodate it. 
Among other rare things is a screen, such as is used in Eastern 
harems, made of carved wood, with curious little windows which 
open and shut like doors. 

Contracts for supplying the Department of Charities and Cor- 
‘rection for the coming year in New York, will amount to over 
$500,000 : divided as follows: Meats, $250,000; coal, $150,000; con- 
densed milk, $50.090; cows’ milk, $18,000: poultry, $5,000 : groceries, 
(for a part of year,) $12,000; fresh fish, $20,000. 

Sir Andrew Clarke, the celebrated English physician, declares 
that one-half the population of London, is permanently ill. He 
defines health as “that state in which the body is not consciously 
present to us; the state in which work is easy and duty not over 
greata trial: the state in which it is a joy to see, to think. to feel 
and to be.” 

The New York “society schools,” which aim to graduate fash- 
ionably accomplished pupils, have introduced a novelty in their 
course of The teaching in mock with 
elaborate tinsel and royal costume appointments, of “how to be 


instruction. ceremony, 
presented at court” must be an extremely amusing ceremony, but 
it is a new source of popularity for the schools. 

Speaking of “the light of other days,” says the Gloucester, 
Mass. Advertiser, how rapid has been the change from pine knots 
to tallow dips, from tallow dips to whale oil, from whale oil to lard 
oiland camphene, from these to kerosene, and from ‘gas to elec- 
tricity—all within one life time. It the light of the future goes on 
at the same rate darkness will be a thing of the past. 

The very rare and valuable work by Apicius Ceelius, entitled 
De Arte Coxvinaria, Libri X, published at Mediolani in 1468, is 
the first printed treatise on Cookery, and is an exceedingly curious 
book, throwing much light on the feasts of the ancients. But in 
beauty it is surpassed by the great Italian receipt book, entitled 
Ricettario Fiorentio (1574,) a folio volume, wherein the culinary art 
is handed to posterity in splendid print, enriched with woodcuts 
and an engraved title-page. 

An old lady of New 
eightieth birthday by giving an elaborate supper at which 
article including the cheese and butter, was made with her own 
hands, thus explained the secret of her vigor and health: “ I never 


Hampshire, who recently celebrated her 


every 


fret over things I cannot help; I take a nap, and sometimes two, 
every day of my life: I never take my work to bed with me;:and | 
oil the many wheels of a busy iife by an implicit faith that there is 
a brain and a heart to this great universe, and that I can trust them 
both.” 

The thimble of plain sewing was invented in the year 1684 by a 
gallant young Dutch goldsmith of Amsterdam, who devised the 
“thumb bell "—for this was its original name—in order to pro- 
tect his sweetheart’s thumb tops when she was engaged with a 
needle and cotton. There are thumb thimbles still, and sailors, 
always wear them. The “thumbell” has, as arule, however, 
become a “ finger bell ;” but-in shape only little change has taken 
place in it since the loving Hans placed the first thimble on the 
thumb of his lady love. 

A writer in The IJtdland Industrial Gazette argues that the 
absence of flies does not exactly presage an epidemic that is, the 


| flies are not killed by the poison in the air, as has sometimes been 
believed on account of the coincidence between disease and a small 
fly crop in some seasons—but their absence is in itself a cause of 
sickness and epidemics. The fly, according to this theory, is a 
vulture, a buzzard on a small scale—the most important, because 
the most numerous of pest-breeding material—and gets in on foul 
and decaying matter that can be reached by no other insect or 
animal, and destroys it; the quantity of this pestilential matter 
thus removed cannot be estimated, because the fly is always get- 
ting away with it in summer, while in winter the cold prevents its 
evil influences being felt. The conclusion is, therefore, that when 
there are too few flies to thoroughly consume all the forms of the 
dead and decaying substance that fills the earth, the surplus pol- 
lutes the air, the soil, and water, creating disease. 

The Sanitary Institute of Great Britain has discussed an inter- 
esting paper, in which the writer argues that ventilation, that is. 
the constant change of the atmosphere. goes on more satisfactor- 
ily ina room with a low ceiling than a high one. The argument is, 
that to have the currents of fresh air circulate only in the lower 
part of a room, leaving the upper portion of the air in it unaffected, 
is practically a much worse way of ventilating the room than, with 
the same movement of the air, to cut off the upper stagnant portion 
of it by a low ceiling: for the stagnant atmospheric mass under 
the high ceiling, although motionless, keeps actively at work, under 
the law of the diffusion of gases, fouling the fresh currents that 
circulate beneath it, while with low rooms and high windows no 
accumulation of stagnant air can exist, the hot and foul atmos- 
pheric strain being swept constantly from the ceilings in the cur- 
rents, justas dust is swept from the floor by a broom. _ Indirectly, 
moreover, the low ceiling possesses the advantage of improving the 
healthfulness of the room by its economy of heat—a primary con- 
sideration, of course, in cold climates. 

Anattempt has been made in Brooklyn, to furnish hot and sub- 
stantial meals to the poor at a uniform price of one cent during the 
winter. The scheme has been carefully figured out by Mrs. Ben- 
jamin Lewis, wife of Fire Marshal Lewis, and three other ladies 
associated with her in the work, and it is confidently expected to 
pay all running expenses with the exception of the first outlay for 
utensils and rent, from the profits of the food sold even at that low 

The charity, which is called the St. Luke’s Coffee Station 
Society, has its head-quarters at No. 88 Washington street, where 


price. 


huge ranges and boilers prepare the food which is taken cooked 
and hot by wagon to four retail depots. At these depots every day 
from 6 to $ a. m. one penny will buy a half pint of coffee with sugar 
and milk and a thick slice of bread. From 11 a.m. to 4 p.m.a 
strong soup of meat and vegetables with bread at the same price 
will vary the bill of fare, followed by half a pint of ‘oatmeal por- 
ridge and pure milk from6to8p.m. Liberal gifts of the neces- 
sary crockery, stoves, ranges, toweling, and fixtures have been 
made, and a horse and truck have been loaned. 

doctor in the AZedical World tells the ladies after 
this fashion how they can improve both health and complexion: 
For the present I prescribe only for your feet. 


A wise old 


First, procure a 
quantity of woolen stockings, not such as you buy at the store 
under the name of lamb’s wool that you can read a newspaper 
through, but the kind that your aunt Jerusha in the country knits 
for you, that will keep your feet dry and warm, in spite of the 
wind and weather; second, if you want to be thorough, change 
hem every morning, hanging the fresh ones by the fire during the 
night: third, procure thick calfskin boots, double uppers and triple 
soles, and wear them from the 1st of October to the 1st of May; 
make frequent applications of some good oil blacking: fourth, 
avoid rubbers altogether, except a pair of rubber boots, which may 
be worn for a little time through the snowdrifts or a flood of water: 
fifth, hold the bottoms of your feet in cold water a quarter of an 
inch deep, just before going to bed, two or three minutes, and then 
rub them hard with rough towels and your naked hands ; sixth, go 
out freely in all weathers, and, believe me, not only will your feet 
enjoy a good circulation, but as the consequences of the good 
circulation in the lower extremities your head will be relieved of 
all its fulness and your heart of all its palpitations. Your com- 
plexion will be greatly improved and your health made better in 
every respect. 
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